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THE BREVENT 


O dweller in the valley, lift thine eyes 

To where, above the drift of cloud, the 
stone 

Endures in silence, and to God alone 

Upturns its furrowed visage, and is 
wise. 

There yet is being, far from all that 
dies, 

And beauty where no mortal maketh 
moan, 

Where larger planets swim the liquid 
zone, 

And wider spaces stretch to calmer 
skies, 

Only a little way above the plain 

Is snow eternal. Round the mountain’s 
knees 

Hovers the fury of the wind and rain. 

Look up, and teach thy noble heart to 
cease 

From endless labor. 
peace 

Only a little way above the pain. 

George Santayana. 


There is perfect 


THE DEAD SLAVE. 


Is it the wind that creeps so stealthily 
by, 

Moaning between 
prison bars? 

Is it that unseen hands the bolts assail, 

Where in the dark lie slaves that died 
in gaol? 

Is it their souls that whirl where the 
bodies lie 
Stirring the chains? 

own scimitars? 


and between the 


Or the guards’ 


Soul in the dark set free by that sever- 
ing sob, 

Where float, unhappy thing? 
harbor now— 

Having avowed thyself breath of the 
spirit’s wing, 

In anguish fanned, 
fluttering— 

Why still affright? 
would rob 

Of pitiful freedom such a 
Thou? 


Where 


against the bars 
Quiet thee! Who 


Ghost as 


J. Marjoram. 


The Brevent, Etc. 


JULY. 


The Kings come riding back from the 
Crusade, 
The purple Kings and aill 
mounted men; 


their 


They fill the street with clamorous 
cavalcade; 

The Kings have broken down the 
Saracen. 

Singing a great song of the eastern 
wars, 

In crimson ships across the sea they 
came, 

With crimson sails and diamonded 
dark oars, 


That made the Mediterranean flash 
with flame. 


And reading how, in that far month, 


the ranks 
Formed on the edge of the desert, ar- 
mored all, 
I wish to God that I had been with 
them 
When the first Norman leapt upon the 
wall, 
And Godfrey led the foremost of the 
Franks, 
And young lord Raymond stormed 
Jerusalem. 


Hilaire Belloc. 


SHADOW-NETS. 


When I was wandering on the Downs 


to-day 

I saw the pine-woods sleeping in the 
sun... 

For they were tired of weaving 
shadow-nets— 

Weaving all day in vain... in vain... 


in vain... 
Pale phantom nets to snare the golden 


sun! 

And then I thought of how the poets 
weave 

With shadowy words their cunning 


nets of song, 
Hoping to catch, at 
dream! 


last, a shining 


Olive Douglas. 
The Academy. 
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SOCIAL FREEDOM. 


Or the Necessary Limits of Individual Freedom arising out of the 
Conditions of our Social Life. 


By Joun Stuart MILL. 


(Eprrogiat Nore.— We have great pleasure in presenting the following essay by John 
Stuart Mill. The manuscript, which, so far as can be discovered, has never before been 
published, was left among certain other effects in the house at which J. 8. Mill died at 
Avignon. We gratefully acknowledge the courtesy of Miss M. Taylor, the living representa- 
tive of John Stuart Mill, who has approved the publication of this essay in the Oxrorp anp 


CaMBRIDGE REviEw.] 


INTRODUCTORY. 


There is perhaps no question upon 
which it is possible to theorize to so lit- 
tle effect as upon the nature of human 
freedom; there is perhaps no range of 
thought in which we may so easily 
perplex ourselves with so little pros- 
pect of reaching a sound and service- 
able result. On this field of thought, 
as perhaps, on some others, it is possi- 
ble, and in a sense easy, to arrive, by 
what appears to be a process of rea- 
soning, at results which no mortal man 
can honestly and heartily accept as 
true—at results which are belied by 
the inviolable laws of human thought 
and feeling. I believe that it is not 
very difficult to set forth what will ap- 
pear vastly like a demonstration of this 
proposition:—That human freedom is 
altogether an illusion or a fiction, that 
every act of every human creature is 
absolutely determined by unalterable 
laws. I will honestly confess that I 
am wholly unable to furnish anything 
like a satisfactory refutation of the ar- 
guments that against 
the existence of human individual free- 
dom, At the same time I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that there is no sane be- 
ing who can adopt and consistently 
carry out this doctrine. It appears to 


may be urged 


me that every reasonable act of every 
sane man is a practical assertion of the 
existence of individual freedom. 

But I am not at present concerned 
with arguments for or against the ac- 
tual human freedom. 
What I have now to say is exclusively 


existence of 


addressed to those who admit the ex- 
istence of human freedom, who believe, 
in fact, that they themselves can, 
within certain limits, do what they 
please, and that the same faculty of 
voluntary action is possessed by their 
human fellow-creatures. If any man 
does not know what we mean by doing 
what we please, I cannot now undertake 
to explain this meaning; if the phrase 
“voluntary action” conveys no distinct 
conception to the mind of the reader lL 
cannot now undertake to furnish to him 
or to convey by any means to his mind, 
a distinct conception which shall an- 
swer to this phrase. Nor can I under- 
take to show on what ground men be- 
lieve themselves to possess this faculty 
of voluntary action. It seems to me 
that this belief, like many others 
which have a wide influence upon the 
conduct and the well-being of mankind, 
is not baséd upon any process of log- 
ical argumentation, but upon some im- 
mediate or spontaneous sense, on some 
movement of consciousness. Men be- 
lieve that they are free, or that free- 
dom, or the power of voluntary action, 
is a natural feature in their being, in 
perhaps something the same way as 
they believe that they are men, and not 
two- 
they 


mere locomotive vegetables, or 


legged because 
cannot help believing it. 

I assume not only that men have the 
power of exercising freedom, but that 
this regarded by 
men as an object of desire. Even if 


beasts—mainly 


power is generally 
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human individual freedom, or the 
power of voluntary action, should ac- 
tually prove to be a mere illusion, or 
should prove to be something totally 
different in its nature from what it 
is commonly supposed to be, still 
while it is regarded as a reality by so 
large a portion of mankind, and while 
its possession is regarded so universally 
as an object of desire, it seems to me 
certain that the considerations set 
forth in this work are not wholly un- 
worthy of attention. How far the de- 
sire of freedom is reasonable, how far 
the possession of freedom is really ben- 
eficial to all mankind, and under what 
special circumstances it may be more 
or less beneficial, are questions of 
which I shall not now attempt the com- 
plete solution, It seems to me very cer- 
tain that, in this age and in this coun- 
try, the desire of freedom, or of what 
is supposed to be freedom, is widely 
prevalent among all classes, The re- 
strictions upon men’s freedom—or what 
they regard as such restrictions—may 
not only occasion suffering or irritation 
to those who find themselves thus re- 
stricted, but may lead to ill-feeling and 
strife between men. If then it should 
prove that our freedom is necessarily 
limited — that there are limitations 
which arise inevitably out of the con- 
ditions under which we live, it must 
surely be important that we should 
know distinctly what are these limita- 
tions, and how they are connected with 
the circumstances and conditions of 
our lives, 

It is probable that men will often 
struggle vigorously, and sometimes 
with destructive violence, against those 
restraints upon their freedom which 
they believe to be imposed upon them 
by adventitious circumstances or by 
the arbitrary will of other men. It 
is possible that men may sometimes 
rebel against those restraints which 
are necessarily associated with the 


most valuable forms and modifications 
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of our social life; and in their wild and 
undiscerning efforts after unlimited 
freedom, may overturn arrangements 
and institutions which are essential to 
the higher moral life of mankind. It 
is not even impossible that men, by 
their ill-directed efforts after un- 
bounded freedom, may destroy those 
very features of our social life which 
tend to enlarge their freedom, and may 
thus bring themselves under a more de- 
grading and oppressive bondage than 
that which they have cast off. What- 
ever may be our estimate of the abso- 
lute value of freedom, we cannot but 
profit by gaining a clear insight into 
the various causes of the limitations 
which restrict our freedom, by distin- 
guishing those restraints which must 
be borne for the sake of our moral and 
social culture, from those which arise 
from abuses in our social system, and 
by accurately discerning those limits 
beyond which we cannot hope to extend 
our freedom without doing away with 
those conditions which render life val- 
uable to us, 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING 
THE NATURE OF FREEDOM 


Whatever special theory we may hold 
regarding the nature of human free- 
dom, its source, or its foundation, it is 
certain that by freedom, if we mean 
anything at all, we must mean freedom 
to act. We cannot conceive of any ex- 
ercise of freedom other than by action. 
A man who is free, is free to act; the 
man who is not free to act possesses no 
such freedom as we can form any con- 
ception of. Our notion of freedom is, 
therefore, based upon our notion of ac- 
tion. What is the precise connection 
or relation between these two notions, 
I leave for the determination of those 
who are more skilful in fashioning deti- 
nitions than myself. Now, it is certain 
that no rational being will act without 
a motive; the motive will either be a de- 
sire or inclination, or will arise out of, 
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or be connected with, some desire or 
inclination. 

Now, there are two kinds of freedom, 
which perhaps have not yet been sufti- 
ciently distinguished, even by those 
eminent thinkers and writers who have 
given their attention to this subject. 
These are—the freedom to do what we 
wish to do—and the freedom to do what 
we do not wish to do. If any sane 
man affirms that it is a matter of in- 
difference to him which of these kinds of 
freedom he enjoys—that he does not 
care whether he is free to do only what 
he wishes to do, or free to do only 
what he does not wish to do, then I 
should certainly affirm without hesita- 
tion that he does not know what he is 
saying. 

Now, if we should conclude that the 
freedom to do what one wishes to do, 
is in reality the only sort of freedom 
which any man seriously desires, or 
even the freedom which he mainly de- 
sires, it will be very manifest that the 
enfranchisement of the whole human 
race will be no simple problem. It 
will be manifest that this kind of free- 
dom—the freedom to do what one 
wishes—will be different, to some ex- 
tent, in the case of every human crea- 
ture. For all men to be free, in this 
sense, supposes as many kinds of free- 
dom as there are human beings in this 
world, It seems quite certain to me 
that the matter has not generally been 
looked at in anything like this light. 
I am almost sure that people have com- 
monly supposed that Freedom is one 
uniform thing, and that the freedom 
which one man may possess or may de- 
sire is, as a matter of course, the same 
sort of thing—differing only in degree— 
as the freedom which another man may 
possess or may desire. 

It may seem an extravagant assertion 
that there are just a thousand million 
kinds of human freedom, but I am sure 
that any thoughtful person will soon 
convince himself that there are more 


kinds of freedom, which may be ac- 
tually desired by human individuals, 
than can easily be thought of or exam- 
ined in a brief space of time. One 
man would be free to get drunk, or to 
appear drunk in certain special places; 
another would be free to 
passers-by with a certain familiarity or 
insolence; another, to hoot and jeer at 
persons obnoxious to him. One would 
be free to engage in brawls and riots in 


accost all 


public places; another, to create public 
nuisances (a head which will comprise 
an almost infinite number of different 
kinds of freedom); some would be free 
to create obstructions in public thor- 
oughfares, some to shut up such thor- 
oughfares altogether, others to create 
thoroughfares for themselves, accord- 
ing to the caprice of the moment, re- 
gardless of any other consideration. 
One man would be free to use, accord- 
ing to his pleasure or caprice, any val- 
uable property which he may chance to 
find in his way; another would be free 
to exclude all mankind from all use or 
enjoyment of any property upon which 
he can anyhow contrive to lay hands. 
One man’s freedom would be exercised 
in tilling such a piece of ground; an- 
other man’s freedom would require this 
land to remain untilled. One man 
would be free to build a house in a cer- 
tain spot, another would find his free- 
dom curtailed by such erection. 

One man would be free to express his 
own opinions in his own way, at all 
times and under all circumstances; an- 
other would be free to prevent such ex- 
pression of opinions, and to choose his 
own mode of prevention, One man 
would be free to teach the children of 
others, another to keep his children un- 
taught. One man would be free to 
morally pervert, or cruelly treat, his 
own children; another would be free to 
beat his wife; another, to torture living 
creatures in general, One man would 
be free to have a multiplicity of wives, 
another to have no wife at all (and this 
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latter kind of freedom is not so univer- 
sally conceded to mankind, as a su- 
observer of human affairs 
One would be free to 


perficial 
might imagine). 
have as many children as he pleases, 
another to have as few (and this also 
is a kind of freedom must not 
too hastily be assumed as the universal 
birthright of all mankind). Some would 
be free to utter obscene jokes or to 
miscella- 


which 


before 
exhibit 


sing obscene songs 


neous company; some, to ob- 
scene pictures in public places; others, 
to exhibit their own persons without 
such covering as is demanded by the 
ordinary notions of decency. One man 
would be free to wear his hat while 
“God save the Queen” is being played 
or sung; another would be free to “bon- 
the 


mark of disloyalty. 


exhibiting such a 


I should think it 


net” person 
can hardly be necessary to go on and fill 
five hundred pages with this catalogue; 
I should think the reader who has the 
least fertile invention could easily fill 
five hundred pages with such a cata- 
logue without any help from me. 


THe INDIVIDUALIST THEORY OF 
FREEDOM 

I believe that some persons have been 
disposed to regard each human individ- 
ual as occupying, or as having a right 
to occupy, a certain “sphere of activ- 
ity,” in sole and exclusive possession. 
Within this sphere he is to exercise per- 
fect freedom, unimpeded by the free 
action of any other creature. 
To this sphere his activity is to be con- 
fined, so that he shall in no way en- 
croach upon the spheres of activity 
which belong to other men, or impede 
their free action within their respective 
spheres. According to this theory, a 
state of perfect and universal freedom 
may be attained by merely assigning 
to each individual his own sphere of 
activity, by securing to him free and 
unimpeded action within this sphere, 
and by strictly and absolutely limiting 


human 
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Every man 
his 


his activity to this sphere. 
will be perfectly free who has 
sphere of action unencroached upon by 
If any man is deprived of his 
if his freedom is in any 


others. 
freedom, or 
way curtailed, this must arise from his 
being expelled or excluded from his 
own sphere of activity, or from some 
encroachment being made upon this 
sphere. To do away with all forms of 
oppression, and to render all mankind 
perfectly free, all that we have to do, 
according to this theory, is to assign 
to each individual his own sphere of ac- 
tivity, and in some way to shut him up 
within this sphere. 

I will not now attempt to show just 
how far this theory of freedom—which 
I will take the liberty of calling the 
Individualist Theory—is now prevalent 
amongst men. I cannot help thinking, 
for my own part, that the ideas com- 
monly prevalent amongst men concern- 
ing human freedom, and especially con- 
cerning practical modes of extending 
human freedom, are greatly muddled 
and confused. I have a strong con- 
viction that, 
reduce their ideas upon this question 
to something like order and clearness, 
it would be found that something like 
this theory of independent spheres of 
activity is at the basis of all attempts 
state of human 
freedom, or effect a large 
extension of human freedom, by means 


if men generally would 


to attain a perfect 


even to 
of mere legislative arrangements. So 
far as human freedom 
tained by the fencing 
human beings, 
sphere of activity, 


can be at- 
off of 
own 


mere 
each into his 
so far it 
ceivable that men should look to the 
agency of civil governments for the an- 
largement of their freedom. Whatever 
step can be taken by civil governments 
towards the general enfranchisement of 
mankind, can only be effectual by more 
accurately ascertaining the sphere of 
activity of each individual, or by more 
securely guarding each person’s sphere 


is con- 
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of activity from the encroachments of 
ethers. 

But let us consider what sort of 
sphere of activity it is which can be as- 
signed to each human individual for 
his exclusive occupation, and within 
which he is to exercise perfect freedom, 
I have referred to the necessary connec- 
tion, in the case of every rational be- 
ing, between action and some desire, 
inclination, or motive of action. If the 
action of a human being is to be lim- 
ited to a certain sphere, he must find, 
within this sphere, desires, impulses, 
the objects 
im- 


or motives of action, or 
which give 
pulses, or motives. 

Now, there is a certain class of hu- 


rise to such desires, 


man desires or impulses which have ex- 
clusive reference to the objects of in- 
animate or brute nature. Let us try 
and conceive this material universe, 
animate and inanimate, parcelled out 
into districts, one of 
which 


provinces or 
shall be assigned to each vol- 
agent as his sphere of activity, 


which he shall exercise perfect 


untary 
within 
freedom of action so long as he does not 
encroach upon the sphere of any other 
voluntary agent. We need not now in- 
quire precisely how these provinces, dis- 
tricts, or spheres of activity shall be 
marked out or divided. Whether such 
a division would be barely possible in 
the nature of things, whether any rule 
could be found which 
in carrying it out— 


or principle 
would guide us 
whether any human ingenuity or sa- 
gacity would ever be sufficient accur- 
ately and justly to parcel out this uni- 
inanimate and brute nature 
into such districts or spheres of activ- 
ity, to find a sphere for every rational 


verse of 


or conscious being, and rigidly to pen 
up or confine each free agent within his 
own sphere—are questions upon which 
I am not now inclined to enter. But 
let us assume, for the sake of our pres- 
that all this would be 
human creature 


ent 
possible, 


argument, 
that every 
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might be securely penned up within his 
own sphere of activity, and that he 
might have absolute and undisturbed 
possession of this sphere; our present 
question is, how far would such an 
arrangement afford men Freedom—that 
is to say, what they would feel to be 
freedom—such freedom as they would 
in any way desire, or as any one would 
suppose to be desirable for them. 

Let us look at those desires and im- 
pulses most immediately and 
most exclusively relate to the external 
These are clearly the 

Now, let us consider 


which 


material world. 

animal appetites. 
how far the province or sphere of ac- 
tivity which could be assigned to each 
human individual will 
those material objects to which a man 


comprise all 


is drawn by his animal appetites—how 
far, that is to say, supposing men to be 
mere animals, each human individuai 
could be furnished with a “sphere of 
activity” within which he may exercise 
all the freedom which his animal ap- 


petites will lead him to desire. 

There are but few objects in nature 
which in their crude or native condi- 
tion are such as to satisfy any desire 
We can pen up 
a tame ox upon a piece of pasture land, 
and if it be sufficiently large and suffi- 
ciently luxuriant, and if he be unmo- 
lested by tormenting insects or other 


or inclination of man. 


causes of irritation, he will be, for a 
time at least, perfectly satisfied. But 
we cannot easily find a piece of pasture 
land which we can pen up @ 
man, to his own perfect satisfaction, 
“bovine” in his 
tastes, disposition, or habits. We can- 
not now find, or imagine, any 
Garden of Eden, whose natural prod- 
ucts will satisfy the wants of the most 
simple and unsophisticated of men. 
Whether there may be lands where the 
soil is so fertile, and the sky so genial, 
that the natural products will amply 
supply the wants of some small section 


of humanity, is not a question which 


upon 
let him be ever so 


even 
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we need now discuss. We may easily 
convince ourselves that the great mass 
of mankind have animal wants and de- 
sires which can only be satisfied by 
the products of human labor. Thus, sup- 
posing each human individual fenced 
off in his little district or “sphere of ac- 
tivity,’ supposing the most favorable 
state of circumstances, this province or 
district can only afford him satisfaction 
for his desires through the results of 
his own labor. Thus, if we could es- 
tablish a perfect state of freedom by 
merely dividing the material universe 
into “spheres of activity,” and by pen- 
ning up each human individual (volun- 
tary agent) in his own sphere, this free- 
dom could only be enjoyed by any hu- 
man creature, by means of a certain 
measure of tol. Whether this measure 
of toil would be such as most human 
beings, or as any human beings, would 
find agreeable—whether this toilsome 
freedom would not be more burden- 
some than a moderately easy servitude, 
is a question which we cannot under- 
take to settle on the present occasion to 
the satisfaction of all persons. If any 
one of my readers has any doubt upon 
the matter, I only wish he could try 
the experiment, and be fenced off for a 
year and a half in some “sphere of ac- 
tivity’ where he should be unmolested, 
but also unaided, by any human crea- 
ture, and where he should have no ma- 
terial means of enjoyment, or of satis- 
fying any of his desires, save what 
might be the spontaneous production 
of nature or the exclusive result of his 
own toil. 

I am certain that any thoughtful and 
observant reader of this work will 
easily convince himself, without act- 
ually making this experiment, that no 
such freedom as this would be any ob- 
ject of his desire. There are not many 
persons who are anxious to go back to 
the “state of nature,” and to abandon 
all the benefits that civilization has 
conferred upon mankind. Those whose 
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wants arise most exclusively from ani- 
mal desires, require at every moment 
the help of their fellow-men. If we im- 
agine the most equitable division of the 
material universe into “spheres of ac- 
tivity,” and imagine each individual 
occupying his sphere under the circum- 
stances most favorable for his com- 
fort and enjoyment, I have not the 
slightest doubt that the life of each hu- 
man individual, thus penned up in his 
own “sphere,” would be a life of con- 
His freedom would be 
most cases, to 


tinual misery. 
practically limited, in 
the freedom to starve. 

But when we look at men as other 
than mere animals, we see still more 
plainly that their desires are not such 
as to find satisfaction in any such 
“sphere of activity” as we can imagine 
assigned exclusively to each rational 
and conscious being. Even the most 
brutal and sensual of men could not en- 
joy himself long grazing like an ox in 
his own little pasture, even if this pas- 
ture should comprise everything that 
could tempt the palate of an epicure. 
We cannot imagine a human creature, 
for any length of time, basking with 
perfect satisfaction insulated in a par- 
adise of sensual bliss. Even the sot 
cannot always relish his cups in Ssoli- 
tude; the most carnal of human en- 
joyments must sometimes be sweetened 
by companionship. 

There will be few indeed amongst 
the readers of these pages whose ac- 
tions are mainly determined by desires 
or impulses which relate exclusively to 
mere material objects. We are very 
liable to be misled, in reference to this 
question, by a superficial view of hu- 
man conduct and human affairs. We 
see men earnestly engaged in what 
appears to be the pursuit of mere ma- 
terial objects, for the most part in the 
mere quest of gain. A large section 
of mankind seems to be exclusively oc- 
cupied in the acquisition of money; 
may we thence conclude that money 
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alone will satisfy every desire or in- 
clination of these persons—that a per- 
son of this description, if penned up in 
a “sphere of activity’ which should 
yield him an abundant harvest of coin, 
would enjoy the fullest freedom which 
he could desire? The miser may per- 
haps seem to hoard his gold for the 
mere sake of possessing it, with no 
thought of using it for any purpose, 
good or bad; yet even the miser, if he 
were perfectly isolated from all his fel- 
low-beings—not only in regard to ac- 
tual bodily presence, but in thought 
and in feeling—would perhaps find that 
his gold had lost its charm. Let us 
suppose the miser to become aware that 
every human being in the street or the 
parish where he lives has a hoard 
twice as large as his own—I think no 
miser would find his gold afford him 
any satisfaction after such a discovery. 
The miser’s passion is a very subtle 
element of our nature, and one which 
it is not easy accurately to trace in all 
its workings, but the fact to which lL 
have just alluded seems to me to indi- 
eate very plainly that, even in the case 
of the miser, avarice is not mere love of 
gain for its own sake, but for the sake 
of some social relation, some relation, 
that is to say, with our fellow-men, 
which the possession of wealth enables 
us to maintain. 

Every human being has, probably, a 
brute element in his nature—a set of de- 
sires and inclinations which can be sat- 
isfied by mere contact with the visible 
and tangible things of the material 
world, without regard to any social 
relations which may subsist between 
himself and of his fellow-crea- 
tures, 

But apart from all matters which ad- 
mit of question, there cannot be the 
smallest doubt, in the mind of any 
thoughtful person, that, amongst all 
those classes who have any measure of 
cultivation, excepting a few emi- 
nently sensual persons, the far greater 


any 
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number of human desires are such as 
can only be satisfied through some kind 
of social relation, or relation between 
fellow-beings. To return to the love of 
gain, it is not for the sake of possess- 
ing so many thousands of circular 
plates of metal, or for the sake of hav- 
ing his name inscribed in some register 
with certain figures appended, that the 
worldly or avaricious man toils and 
hoards, but mainly for the sake, either 
of the power over other men, or of the 
eminence, distinction, or notoriety, 
amongst men, which this wealth will 
give him. Men do not desire merely 
to be rich, but to be richer than other 
men, or than certain other men. The 
avaricious or covetous man would feel 
little or no satisfaction in the posses- 
sion of any amount of wealth if he 
were the poorest amongst all his neigh- 
bors or fellow-countrymen. A woman 
covets a pretty bonnet; you may per- 
haps fancy this is for the sake of the 
article itself. It is nothing of the kind; 
the bonnet would be just as pretty if 
every woman in the parish had just 
such a one; and yet in that case it 
would probably wholly cease to be an 
object of desire. There are some things 
which men desire because certain oth- 
ers possess things that are precisely 
similar; there are some things which 
men desire because no other persons 
can possess similar things. A coat of 
a particular material and make may be 
in request because certain persons, or 
certain classes of persons, possess sim- 
ilar garments; a picture or a diamond 
may be an object of envy because there 
is no other in the world like it. 


Tae EssENTIAL NATURE OF FREEDOM 

There is clearly a certain kind of 
measure of freedom wherever a man 
chooses one course of action rather than 
another. In one case we say that a 
man has his choice, and in another case 
that he has no choice; and we feel that 
he has a freedom in the one case— 
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which we feel to be wanting in the 
other case. But, at the same time it is 
no less certain that I may be, in some 
measure, unfree even where my course 
of action is determined by my choice. 
It will at admitted that, 
amongst @ variety of cases in which lL 
act according to my cho:ce, | am more 
free in one case, and less free in an- 
other case. If the reader declines to 
admit an absolute want of freedom in 
cases where a man selects his course of 


least be 


action from two or more courses which 
are offered him, he must at least admit 
a difference in such cases of choice— 
one action being more free, and another 
being less free. AS my present object 
is practical utility, rather than scientific 
accuracy, this admission of a compara- 
tive unfreedom in cases of actions de- 
termined by choice, will suffice to ren- 
der me in some measure intelligible to 
the reader. Thus, I have my choice— 
shall I 
the jeweler’s counter, or shal! I 
take it? And yet, if the ring be not 
mine, no sane man would pretend to 


take this valuable ring from 


not 


regard me as so free to take it as if it 
were mine. I am at least comparatively 
unfree to take your property in that 
manner which the law would regard as 
what manner is 
circumscribed in a 


felonious, Now, in 


my freedom case 
where I have the opportunity of com- 
mitting a theft, not indeed with the 
prospect of ultimate impunity, but with- 
with 
say 


meeting immediate opposi- 
We nothing, for the 
present, regarding the of the 
moral law as limiting my freedom in 
such a The 
mind unhesitatingly pronounces—I am 
to steal, because the law of 


out 
tion? need 
force 
case as this. common 
not free 
the land forbids me, 

Now in what way does the law of the 
land circumscribe my freedom? it 
leaves my limbs unrestrained; it leaves 
me in every case—or at least in nearly 
choice, to the 
The law merely 


every case—the obey 


law, or to disobey it. 
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threatens me with a penalty, if I choose 
to disobey. If I have a desire or in- 
clination urging me to disobey the law, 
I have to make my between 
gratifying my desire or escaping the 
penalty of the law. It is clear that 
the law exercises upon me no kind of 
influence or restraint save by setting 
before me a certain motive for acting or 


choice, 


forbearing to act. 

It cannot be doubted that we 
a certain notion of freedom which is 
based upon the nature of the motives 
which determine our The 
man who acts from certain motives is 


have 


actions, 


more free, the man who acts from cer- 
tain other motives The 
martyr or the patriot who defies bad 
or oppressive laws, and chooses to en- 
dure the penalty by which such laws 
are enforced rather than yield obedi- 
ence to them, us more free 
than the man who obeys these laws in 


is less free, 


seems to 


opposition to the dictate of his con- 
science. Here are two men who, in 
the same circumstances, have, as we 
may suppose, the same motives urging 
them to action; the one man yields to 
one set of motives and is free, the other 
yields to another set of motives and is 
unfree. Certain citizens of a demo- 
cratic republic will for the mere pay- 
ment of a sum of money, vote for the 
appointment of one man as able, ab- 
solute, and hereditary dictator; certain 
other citizens of such a republic will 
suffer close and painful imprisonment 
for their unsuccessful resistance to a 
coup de main, and will voluntarily choose 
the of their captivity 
rather than swear allegiance to the 
usurping tyrant. The latter act upon 
a certain class of motives, and are free, 


continuance 


or comparatively free; the former act 
from another class of motives, and are 
unfree, or comparatively unfree. But, 
it may be asked what are the motives 
which determine a free action, and 
what are the motives which determine 
an action which is not free or which is 
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less free? This is not an easy question 
to answer fully, in general terms, and 
ene to which I shall not in fact attempt 
to give a sufficient answer. I do not 
now aim at laying down a moral sys- 
tem which will give perfect satisfac- 
tion to all persons of deep thought and 
of extensive information. I believe 
that the science of morals is yet in its 
infancy, and I do not aspire to effect 
much by means of this work towards 
believe there 
regard their 


its final completion. I 


are some persons who 


feelings, in relation to some human in- 
terests, as having a more distinct and 


unquestionable reality than their intel- 


perhaps, 
will 


lectual conceptions. It is, 
mainly to such that this work 
commend itself, seeing that it is based 
rather upon the sense of freedom than 
upon any intellectual conception of 
freedom, 

I may be wholly unable to demon- 
strate to the critical reader that the mo- 
tives which influence our actions are, 
respectively, higher and lower; there 
may be those who will altogether de- 
ride the notion that one motive can be 
higher or nobler than another. The 
fact to which I would appeal is that 
we—meaning those persons to whom 
this work is mainly addressed—have a 
strong and unmistakable feeling that 
some motives are higher, and others 
This feeling we who experience 
explain or 


lower. 
it are no 
account for, in order to justify our act- 
ing upon it, than we are bound to ac- 
count for the distinctions of color in 
order to justify our selecting our dra- 
peries according to their tints or pat- 


more bound to 


terns, 

Indeed, with who 
deny this distinction of human motives 
as higher or lower, I do not care much 
to argue. If a man really believes that 
the hog, in gobbling up his wash, is 
influenced by as high or as noble a mo- 
tive as the philanthropist, who works 
unostentatiously early and late to re- 


those positively 
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lieve the destitute poor of his parish, 
I for my part do not care to discuss 
moral questions with him. If a man, 
who is ruled for the time being by mere 
appetite, pretends to have any higher 
or nobler motive than that of the pig, 
I am wholly unable to appreciate his 
view. If a man, when eating to satisfy 
his hunger, being conscious of nothing 
but his hunger and its satisfaction, yet 
professes, by virtue of his general ex- 
cellence of character, or of his having 
fulfilled certajn stated “religious ob- 
servances,” or by virtue of certain “la- 
tent principles,” or of some mysterious 
knack of “doing everything to the 
glory of God,” to convert his hunger 
into a high and noble motive, as high 
and noble as that of the philanthropist, 
I can only say that such subtleties are 
altogether out of the range of my in- 
tellectual powers, 

I believe there are persons who re- 
sent, as a gross indignity, the charge of 
influenced by motives to 
“low” or “lower” can 


ever 
which the term 
They regard their persons 


being 


be applied. 
and their actions as invested with that 
sort of sanctity or moral dignity that 
we cannot even, without doing them 
cruel wrong, pick out this or that action 
or feature in their conduct as worse or 
morally lower, or less noble, than an- 
other action or feature. 

For my own part, having never seen 
fit to set myself up as a pattern of 
sanctity or moral excellence, I am quite 
certain that the motives which deter- 
imine my actions are extremely variable 
in their degree of moral worth; and lL 
am sufficiently certain that the same is 
true of those persons to whom this 
work is intended to appeal. Those 
persons whose actions are, all of them, 
already of the and noblest 
moral character possible to mortals, 
seem to me incapable of all such im- 
provement as this work is designed to 
promote; in those whose actions are all 
of the lowest and most ignoble moral 


highest 
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character I have but little hope of et- 
fecting any improvement. It is those 
who, being conscious of the need of im- 
provement, are at the same time con- 
scious of possessing those elements of 
character which render improvement 
possible, that I am anxious to aid or 
encourage in their strivings after a 
higher and noble state of moral being. 

I would submit to the this 
view of human freedom, with all mod- 
esty, not knowing, in fact, how far I 
may claim for it the authority of noted 
writers upon moral questions, or how 
far I may claim the merit of originat- 
ing it. That man seems to me to act 
with freedom who yields to the im- 
pulse of the highest motive which de- 
mands his obedience, or which presents 


reader 


itself to his consciousness, at the mo- 
ment of determination. It is, perhaps, 
rarely that any action is determined 
upon by any human being under the 
sole impulse of one motive. I cannot 
help thinking that, when one solitary 
motive is present to a man’s mind, he 
will certainly and inevitably act from 
this motive. Whether he is free or 
unfree in such an action, is a question 
which there is now no practical ne- 
cessity for us to consider. I think 
there is at least some plausibility in the 
supposition that wherever a man 
clearly and manifestly exercises his 
freedom, there will be a variety of mo- 
tives present to his mind. At any rate, 
it is quite certain that, in all such cases 
as we need now consider—that is to 
say, in those cases where it is a prac- 
tical question whether a man shall be 
more free or less free—the action will be 
determined upon under the influence of 
a variety of motives—the action is, as 
it were, the final result of a conflict of 
motives. A new impulse or desire aris- 
ing in a man’s mind, where there is 
no positive force with which this new 
inclination has to contend, will, in 
nearly every case, find itself at least 
opposed by a certain mental inertia— 
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the disinclination to action at all, or the 
charm or attraction of the previous con- 
I should 

actions 


dition or course of action. 
think there few human 
which are not preceded by a state of 
mental indecision, short, in 
which the agent asks—Shall I do this, 
or shall I not? 

It might possibly be a matter of no 
small difficulty to determine fully and 
completely which of all the motives 
that ever influence human actions are 
higher and which are lower—to arrange 
all motives of human action in a scale, 


are 


however 


showing their relative degrees of moral 
worthiness or unworthiness. This is 
a problem of which I shall not here 
attempt the complete solution, since it 
is not my present purpose to complete 
the extremely imperfect science of Eth- 


ics. But I am strongly convinced that, 


unless human motives can be thus ar- 


ranged in a moral scale, there can 
never be any such science as Ethics at 
all, or any approach made to the con- 
struction of such a science. 

I think that we may at least take one 
step towards the formation of such a 
scale of human motives, in placing the 
animal appetites at its lowest extrem- 
ity, as being, of all the motives that 
can influence human ‘conduct, and 
which are not actually vicious, the low- 
est and meanest, 

Yet it is certain that we do not re- 
gard all actions as unfree which are 
performed under the mere impulse of 
bodily desire, or of some other low or 
base motive. The man who sits down 
to his meal with a hearty appetite and 
eats from pure hunger, uninfluenced by 
any other motive, is not necessarily re- 
garded as unfree. There is no neces- 
sary want of freedom in drinking to 
quench one’s thirst, or in falling asleep 
from weariness, It is not merely be- 
cause an action is impelled by a low 
or base motive that it seems wanting 
in freedom, but because there is, at the 
same time, a higher and nobler motive 
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claims the obedience of the 
agent. In short, we regard an action as 
unfree when it is determined by some 
motive which is not the highest present 
to the mind of the agent, at the moment 
of determination, 

Let us take a variety of those most 
ordinary cases in which men act in a 
manner which is commonly regarded 
as wanting in freedom—the elector who 
votes with his landlord or his wealthy 
customer lest he should lose his farm 
or injure his trade; the man of position 
in society who conceals his religious, 
social, or political views lest he should 
forfeit his social standing; the political 
leader who attaches himself to a party 
whose policy he does not approve in 
order to gain a lucrative place; the 
clergyman who belies his most solemn 
convictions in order to retain or to ob- 
tain a benefice; the author who pub- 
lishes sentiments which are not his 
own in order to win favor from the 
public or from some section of the pub- 
lic; the lady who wears a dress which 
she feels in her heart to be grossly in- 
decent in order to be fashionable; the 
villager who forsakes his conventicle 
and attends the parish church, con- 
trary to his convictions of duty, lest he 
should offend the squire’s lady and lose 
his Christmas soup and coals, or who 
sends his child to the “National” School 
rather than to the “British,” in spite of 
his convictions as to their respective 
merits, from dread of the clergyman’s 
influence; the shopkeeper who is ruled 
in all matters connected with political, 
parochial, or municipal interests by the 
dictation of those wealthy persons from 
whose custom a considerable part of 
his income is derived. Now, in all 
these cases it is manifest that the agent 
chooses his course of action, and yet in 
every one of these cases we feel that 
there is a want of freedom. In each of 
these cases we can imagine the agent 
choosing to act in a contrary manner, 
and in a manner which we should feel 


which 
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to be at least more free. In each of the 
cases cited above the agent acts in vio- 
lation or in disregard of some serious 
conviction, for the sake of some low 
and selfish object; in each of such cases 
we feel that the agent is ruled by a 
lower motive, to the suppression or the 
disregard of a higher motive, of which 
he may be more or less clearly con- 
scious, 

It is not, of course, easy in all cases 
to discern clearly and accurately the 
whole of the motives which influence, 
or which ought to influence, those per- 
sons whom we see acting around us, 
and the relative strength of each of 
the various motives which may infiu- 
ence them; yet I am convinced that, 
the more closely we look at men’s ac- 
tions, the more frequently shall we find 
them acting under the impulsion of a 
variety of motives, some of which 
we feel to be higher and more worthy 
to rule men’s actions than others, 

I am convinced that a careful scru- 
tiny of human actions will show that 
where, in actual life, men act with un- 
freedom—where we feel them to be in 
any way enslaved or deprived of their 
freedom, their actions are nevertheless 
determined by choice—that the free ac- 
tion differs from the unfree, or the ac- 
tion which is more free from the action 
which is less free, in the different orders 
of motives which prompt them, 

Whatever theory we may adopt, 
guided either by philosophy or by com- 
mon-sense, regarding the actual nature 
of human freedom, we cannot but re- 
gard our freedom as limited, or as lia- 
ble to be limited. Whatever kind of 
freedom we may enjoy, or however 
numerous the different kinds of free- 
dom which we may enjoy, it is certain 
that we can have no clear conception 
of freedom without having a concep- 
tion of some kind of restraint, or other 
circumstance which either does limit, 
or may limit, this freedom. Whatever 
questions may be raised in reference to 
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this subject which we may be unable 
to solve to our own satisfaction, we 
may at least feel—those of us, that is to 
say, who will give any serious atten- 
tion to the matter—that this depart- 
ment of our subject, the nature of 
those restraints or other circumstances 
which circumscribe our freedom, is a 
topic upon which we can redect with 
some hope of attaining a useful result. 

I think there can be little doubt that 
this negative view of human freedom— 
the view of those features and circum- 
stances in our lives which limit our 
freedom or tend to render us unfree—is 
that aspect of the subject which minds 
of the ordinary stamp are best able to 
realize. And yet I think it can as little 
be doubted that the ideas commonly 
prevalent amongst men upon this point 
are far from clear or consistent. First 
of all we meet with the notion that the 
main limitations upon men’s freedom 
are owing to oppressive er unjust laws, 
enforced by civil governments. I be- 
lieve most firmly that this is a fallacy 
which is as mischievous as it is ab- 
surd, I think that any intelligent man 
who will try and picture to himself the 
restraints upon his freedom to which 
he is likely to submit, or the sacrifices 
of freedom which he is likely to make, 
during an ordinary day of his life, he 
will see at once that civil or judicial 
coercion has a very small share in lay- 
ing down those limits which actually 
circumscribe his freedom. I am not al- 
luding, of course, to persons of singu- 
larly vicious or lawless character, or 
in other respects exceptional in their 
dispositions or habits. A person of or- 
nary decency and respectability will, 
at least in this country, rarely find him- 
self checked in the carrying out of his 
desires, by the restraints and prohibi- 
tions of law. A person of ordinary de- 
cency and good repute, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, who should wish, many 
times during a year, to do an act which 
is forbidden by the law, will be the 
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subject of some kind of thonomania 
or idiosyncrasy. 

I have already referred to the force 
of habit and the embarrassment which 
it may occasion us in our treatment of 
this subject. So far as a man is abso- 
lutely ruled by habit, so far our in- 
quiries concerning human freedom can 
have no more reference to his case than 
to the case of an ordinary vegetable. 
It is useless to make arrangements for 
the freedom of such a one; it is useless 
to refer to the case of such a one for 
any illustration of our principles or our 
conclusions, We can therefore learn 
nothing from the case of a man who, 
if left to himself, would, from the 
mere force of habit, under all conceiva- 
ble circumstances, rise every morning 
at the same hour, take his meals, day 
after day, precisely at the same hour 
and, as far as possible, in the same 
manner, and who will go on throughout 
the day fulfilling precisely the same 
routine of action. We should rather 
try and imagine circumstances which 
might render a man desirous of break- 
ing through his habitual routine. Let 
us imagine a man to have some strong 
inducement to spend the day, or some 
considerable portion of the day, in some 
occupation altogether remote from his 
ordinary engagements—in some pleas- 
ure excursion, in some scientific, liter- 
ary, or artistic pursuit, or in the ad- 
vancement of some benevolent object, 
response to some demand of 
Or imagine him to have 
inducement for 
of household 


or in 
friendship. 
found some _ special 
economy detail 
or personal expenditure, in some 
where a considerable saving could be 
effected, without any sensible diminu- 
tion of comfort or enjoyment, by tak- 
ing a course unusual with persons in 
Or imagine him 


in some 


-ase 


his position of life. 
to have found some person whose so- 
ciety is singularly agreeable to him, or 
beneficial, but 
position, or 


promises to be highly 


whose occupation, social 
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“ungenteel” appearance is far re- 
moved from that of those persons with 
whom he has been accustomed to asso- 
ciate. Or imagine him to have under- 
gone some change in opinion, on either 
a theological or a political question, 
which would lead him to adopt a 
course of action widely different from 
any which he has ever followed, or 
which has ever been followed by any 
of those persons who form the social 
circle in which he has moved. Or im- 
agine him to feel a strong impulse to 
devote a large portion, either of his 
time or of his property, to the improve- 
ment of his fellow-creatures, or to the 
carrying out of some favorite theory or 
project for the advancement of human 
society. Or imagine him to feel im- 
pelled, either by taste or caprice, to 
adopt an occupation or profession to- 
tally different from that which he has 
hitherto followed, and which will be 
either far less profitable than his old 
pursuit, or will command far less con- 
sideration in society. None of these 
suppositions is altogether extravagant; 
they are most of them conceivable in 
the case of a man whose mental and 
moral structure differs widely in no 
feature from the ordinary type of man- 
kind. 

Now it is quite certain that, with the 
great majority of mankind, in well- 
ordered societies, the restraining influ- 
ence which will check such impulses as 
these and force the man back into the 
old track of use and wont, will not be 
the force of judicial coercion. This at 
least we may conclude without hesi- 
tation, although we may find it difficult 
to determine what will be the actual 
restraining force in all or any of these 
that the force of 
habit does not operate—and if we do 


cases, Assuming 
not assume this, I think all considera- 
tions regarding a man’s freedom 
futile—in the case of a man who is en- 
gaged in a lucrative occupation, out of 
ten cases in which he will feel an in- 


are 
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clination to break through his general 
routine of customary actions, in nine 
cases he will be forced back into the 
habitual track through the desire of 
pecuniary gain, or through the fear of 
Joss. In a great variety of matters he 
will be absolutely governed by public 
opinion, the opinion, that is to say, 
of that class or section of the public 
whose opinion he most regards. In 
matters of social etiquette, or those ob- 
servances which have especial relation 
to the distinctions of social rank, he 
will probably be mainly ruled by the 
desire to appear as “genteel” in the eyes 
of his neighbors as his circumstances 
will admit. In many matters a man 
will be wholly controlled by the opin- 
ion of some particular person, some 
leader of fashion, or great man in his 
neighborhood or amongst his party, or 
even of his own wife. If he be an em- 
ployer, and desirous of offering some 
concession to his discontented workmen, 
he will probably be deterred by the fear 
of some sort of social ostracism amongst 
his fellow-employers, especially if he 
be one of the least considerable amongst 
them. If he be disposed to make some 
unusual effort or sacrifice for a benevo- 
lent object—to give a larger sum of 
money than would generally be thought 
reasonable or becoming in his position 
of life—or to spend some considerable 
portion of his time in some practical 
effort for the good of others, such as a 
ragged or adult school, he would prob- 
ably be restrained from the indulgence 
of such inclinations by the fear of ridi- 
cule, If he tempted to 
throw himself earnestly into some pro- 


should be 


ject or scheme for the general improve- 
ment of mankind, or of some section of 
mankind, it would be the fear of being 
called “Utopian” that would drive him 
back into the tramway of conventional 
If he 
extreme or exceptional view on a theo- 


self-seeking. should hold some 
logical or a political question, or re- 


garding the relations of social ranks or 
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classes and their relative duties, it will 
probably be a very complex feeling that 
will induce him to conceal this opinion, 
or at least to refrain from that course 
of action to which it would most natu- 
rally lead—partly the fear of losing 
caste or of becoming “‘ungenteel,”’ the 
fear of forfeiting the respect or good- 
will of his associates, and of losing, in 
some measure, his social connection, 
the fear of losing the influence which 
he now holds amongst his neighbors, 
or the fear of injuring his business—all 
these fears being, perhaps, aggravated 
by his dread of the displeasure or dis- 
favor of some particular class, as the 
clergy or the gentry, or the wealthier 
class amongst his neighbors. 
And, in general, there is 
vague, mysterious authority 
casts its shadow over all human affairs, 
and which governs men’s actions with 
a far more stringent rule than that ex- 
ercised by the civil governor—the au- 
thority of Conventionalism or Conven- 
ticnal Propriety. There is a strange 
and vague dread of doing what no one 
else ever does, of being altogether sin- 
gular, which far more frequently re- 
strains men—excepting the lowest or 
poorest classes in society, and perhaps 
not excepting these—from the indul- 
gence of their personal fancies and ca- 
prices, than the prohibitions of civil 


a vast, 
whicn 


law. 

If it should here be said, regarding 
all these influences, that a man yields 
to them voluntarily, and that they are 
no restraint upon his freedom, and if it 
The Oxford and Cumbridge Review. 
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be asked—How can a man be unfree ip 
a matter where he himself makes 
choice of his course of action? [I will 
refer the reader to what has been said 
in reference to certain aspects in which 
freedom seems to consist, in some 
measure, in the subordination of a lower 
order of motives toa higher. In case 
the reader should have forgotten the 
remarks alluded to, or should have 
failed to find convincing force in argu- 
ments, which to me, I say with all 
humility, seemed quite unanswerable, 
I will here so far repeat myself as to 
remark that if a man yields voluntary 
obedience to the dictates of fashion, of 
public opinion, of the “genteel” circle 
in which he moves, or in which he as- 
pires to move, of his employer, of his 
customers, he as truly yields voluntary 
obedience to the injunctions of the law. 
Whatever sense of unfreedom a man 
may experience in paying assessed taxes 
or parish rates, in filling up a census 
paper, or even in putting in an appear- 
ance to a writ of summons, I am quite 
sure that a man will often feel quite 
as oppressive a sense of unfreedom in 
“cutting” a shabby relative for fear of 
his “genteel” neighbor, in appearing at 
a social gathering which is wholly de- 
void of cordiality or friendly warmth, 
and which comprises only persons dis- 
agreeable to him, in attending a re- 
ligious service which is altogether 
wearisome to him, in complimenting 2 
lady upon her musical perforthance, or 
in listening to the conversatiin of a 
noted bore. 








At a time when the extension of the 
franchise to women is a burning ques- 
tion—if not an imminent reality—it is 
curious to reflect that it was but a very 
years before the accession of 
Victoria that the extension of 
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Queen 
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the franchise to men, beyond the men 
of the privileged classes, excited the 
fiercest political agitation of modern 
times; while all women quietly ac- 
cepted the doctrine of their own politi- 
cal and mental incapacity and, with one 
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of the most clever and sensible of their 
sex, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, did 
not doubt “that God and nature have 
thrown us into an inferior rank; we are 
a lower part of the creation; ... and 
any woman who suffers her vanity and 
folly to deny this, rebels against the 
law of her Creator and the indisputable 
order of Nature.” 

Yet it would be a great mistake to 
think that such women—who were girls 
of sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, at the 
time of the Reform Bill—were not of- 
ten of strong character, great influence, 
and excellent intelligence; or that they 
can be at all justly dismissed as all 
Sandals, Sentiment, and Softness. 

There died, only the other day, aged 
ninety-two, one whose simple history 
should not only recall “the tender 
grace of a day that is dead” but should 
help to prove that the girl of the Re- 
form Bill was sometimes wiser and 
better balanced, and in her narrower 
scope not less useful, than her grand- 
daughter of to-day. 


Out of Great Tower Street, in the 
City of London, quite the 
Tower itself and to the narrow alley 
called Water Lane, the passer-by may 
see an archway with the words 
“Fowkes Buildings” above it in faint 
letters. “Buildings” now suggest model 
dwellings for the poor. In 1832 these 
part) ‘ular buildings were composed of 
exce ont, sober Georgian houses, with 
flat, regular faces. Many of the 
houses have been improved from the 
face of the earth, But there yet re- 
mains one, that communicated, and still 
communicates, with the offices of a firm 
of wine merchants, which open into 
Water Lane. Here, still intact, are 
some of the comfortable wood-panelled 
rooms, old carved mantelpieces and a 
fine staircase. It is possible even now, 
when great business houses have been 
built up all round and make those 
xxxvi. 1890 
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rooms dark and gloomy and when the 
fierce roar of modern London dins in 
on the ear, to fancy that, in an earlier 
world, with their proper share of air 
and light, with the London without a 
comparatively small and tranquil place 
and the thunderous rumble of Great 
Tower Street only a busy and not dis- 
turbing hum, Fowkes Buildings might 
not have been an unrestful place to 
live in, 

Hard by them were other Georgian 
houses, occupied by City merchants or 
solicitors. Here cbhureh by 
Wren, with much black oak, a gallery, 
a three-decker pulpit, and charity girls 
in tippets and caps; and there the City 
rector, portly and well-to-do—the only 
bridge by which the merchant 
stepped into the professional, and a 
bridge it did not so very often cross. 
For in those simpler days the great 
wholesale tradesmen lived, 
retail tradesmen do now, over or next 
door to their place of business, formed 


was a 


class 


as small 


a society of their own, made their work 
their pride as well as their livelihood, 
and were not the least honorable and 
honored, respected and self-respecting 
class of the community. 

Mr, James Dale was the founder and 
the head of that firm of wine merchants 
in Water Lane which so conveniently 
adjoined his lFowkes 
Buildings, where he lived with Madam 
his wife, and their five daughters. In 
1832 he was a very fine, handsome, dig- 
nified man, some fifty years old, with 
his hair already white. 
he had built up he was at once exceed- 
ingly shrewd and successful and exceed- 
ingly honest. In the long letters he 
wrote to his children—and people wrote 
very long letters then, and used al! the 
longest words they could think of—he 
shows himself evenly tenderly affec- 
and to his wife he 
staunchly and admiringly devoted. 

Madam was something sterner and 
austerer than he was. Only forty 
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years old, she had accepted that age, as 
women did then, as old age almost. 
Her beauty—a fine and stately beauty— 
had outlived her interest in it, and she 
was wholly absorbed in her vocation of 
wife and mother. If her children 
feared her first and loved her after, 
they did love and reverence her to the 
last breath of their own great old age. 
With that unselfish, but unwise, class 
of modern parent, whose whole aim 
seems to be to give its children a happy 
childhood, Madam had little in com- 
mon. To build up, correct, form the 
characters of her daughters so that 
they should be noble and useful women 
was her larger endeavor. 

At the head of the group was Ara- 
bella, tall, pretty, and, theugh she had 
been firmly brought up to think that 
favor is deceitful and beauty is vain, 
just a little proud of that prettiness. 
Next came Julia, of twenty-one, highly 
intelligent, acquisitive, inquisitive, 
with her curls always escaping their 
side combs and shaking over a very 
enquiring face; then Louisa, of nine- 
teen, delicate, and consequently always 
being sheltered from the robuster life 
which might have made her robuster 
too; Pollie, the most high-spirited and 
engaging romp; and lastly Betty, at the 
time of the Reform Bill, just seven- 
teen. 

Some painted a 
Betty in her wedding gown seven years 
later—for this poor Betty was positively 
an old maid until she was four and 
twenty. It represents a little creature, 
very sweet and spry, with dark, soft 
curls, a dimpled neck, and very blue 
eyes, as bright as a bird’s. Plenty of 
mother wit had Betty; and an excel- 
lent fund of sense, wholly independent 
Betty would have been a 


one miniature of 


of learning. 
practical and resourceful girl in Eden: 
just as she was the kindest and most 
benevolent little creature in a coral, at 
eight years old, and with really no 
scope for benevolence, and the kindest 
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and most benevolent of rich, influential 
old women at eighty. 

Full, from first to last, of household 
tasks and sober good deeds, yet, at the 
simplest amusements, whether in her 
fresh and innocent youth or in an old 
age scarcely less fresh and innocent, 
it was always Betty’s happy laugh 
that rang out first and clearest. To 
think of her is to think still of perfect 
equipoise and health, of the homeli- 
est simple virtues; and her memory 
brings back, not the faint, sweet scent 
of flowers, but the sound, clean fra- 
grance of thyme and mint growing— 
for use. 

Her girlish life was certainly a 
sterner thing than is a girl’s life to-day. 
On her own testimony, it was a happy 
one. At six in summer and seven in 
winter, Madam’s daughters left their 
exquisitely neat bedrooms, in which, 
even in the severest weather, a fire 
would have been considered a super- 
fluity of naughtiness indeed. 

In the panelled schoolroom, beauti- 
fully clean and polished, but rather 
cold, and sometimes with candles to 
light the murky London morning, 
Madam gave her daughters a Bible 
class. If she was not strong in the- 
ology, she was very strong in charac- 
ter, which is a great deal better. Her 
five listened very gravely. To be sure, 
when the kitten burst-into the room 
with a loud mew in the midst of Ha- 
bakkuk, Pollie laughed outright, and 
Betty would have liked to. But, for 
the most part, the five pairs of eyes 
were fixed very seriously on Madam’s 
face; although Betty was not sorry 
that it was her duty to snuff the mould 
candles, or that such candles were con- 
stantly in need of snuffing. 

Mr. Dale was always awaiting the 
party and the eight o'clock breakfast 
in the dining-room. Breakfast was 
not at all the casual and silent—shall 
one say the cross?—meal it often is 


now. With the Dales at least it was 
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full of interest. Pollie had helped the 
parlormaid to polish the heavy, solid 
silver; Julia had darned a weak place 
in the exquisite linen tablecloth so 
beautifully that Madam was as proud 
of the mend as of the beauty of the 
damask itself; and even Papa, who, 
manlike, was no judge of darns, was 
made to understand that to have a 
darner in the family such as Julia was 
a thing glorious and rare. Betty had 
made the marmalade with exactly the 
right oranges, at exactly the psycho- 
logical moment the prudent house- 
keeper does make marmalade; Arabella 
was responsibdle for the jam; while the 
large ham at the end of the table— 
eriginally arrived as pig from Mr. 
Dale’s farm in Sussex—had received 
so much attention in the way of cur- 
ing, smoking and hanging, as to have 
become in some sort a personal friend 
of the family. 

After breakfast, the three maids 
{they also had been imported at one 
time or other, like the ham, from the 
farm in the country) trooped in to 
prayers. Mr. Dale read a chapter of 
the Bible, with his handsome, fresh- 
colored face bent over the good book 
devoutly, and then a long, long prayer. 
The flippant modern mind might cer- 
tainly criticize that prayer as being 
little more than a series of commands 
and statements—all put so very clearly 
and specifically as to suggest that Prov- 
idence was rather stupid and the 
suppliant perfectly determined there 
should be no mistakes. But Madam’s 
face—Madam knelt at the head of her 
flock—was only calm and reverent: and 
in the fly-leaf of that old brown prayer- 
book there is written now, in her fine, 
clear hand and faded ink, “a good little 
Book.” 

Arabella and Julia, whose education 
was finished, spent the morning busy 
in kitchen and household mysteries 
with their mother. A Miss Pring, 
spinster and faded, chosen chiefly for 
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the excellence of her morals and the 
impecuniosity of her circumstances, 
then arrived to teach Louisa, Pollie and 
Betty all she knew herself. It was not 
much, certainly, But in that rather 
dark schoolroom—those were the days 
of the window-tax—Miss Pring some- 
how managed to give Julia a sufficient 
foundation of learning for her to find, 
later, the solace for many troubles in 
books and study; while Betty—who was 
all her life a little of the opinion that 
reading was slightly waste of a practi- 
cal person’s time—at least learnt ad- 
mirably how to keep accounts and the 
finest of all literary styles—to say what 
one has to say in the most direct, clear, 
and simple phraseology. As for Lou- 
isa—poor Louisa’s delicate back used to 
ache so dreadfully from sitting on the 
hard, straight-backed chairs to which 
the Young Female was condemned in 
those days (Betty used to say there was 
not a single easy-chair in her father’s 


house until 1837), that Miss Pring, who 
was as kind as she was ignorant in 
matters of health, permitted a_ solid, 


Berlin wool-worked cushion to be 
fetched from the drawing-room for the 
invalid’s easing and comfort. 

At about twelve, book-learning was 
over for the day, and the whole party 
had the lightest lunch of cake and bis- 
cuits in the dining-room, while Mr. 
Dale had a glass of brown, brown 
sherry and a sandwich in the counting- 
house. 

Then Madam and the two eldest girls 
joined the rest of the party in the 
schoolroom, and they all sat down sol- 
idly to needlework. It is the fashion 
now to laugh at those endless seams 
and stitcheries, and to make perfectly 
certain that the young woman of to- 
day is always and inevitably much 
wholesomely and sensibly 
ployed. It may indeed be admitted that 
it would have been better for Betty and 
her sisters if they had been allowed 
sometimes to exchange their needle- 


more em- 
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work for a brisk walk or an out-of-door 

game; but, after all, is it so much worse 
for the health, or so much more useless, 
to spend one’s time at embroidery than 
at bridge? The people who attribute 
the foolish terrors and faintings, the 
migraines and headaches of the girl of 
the Reform Bill to her indoor life and 
excessive domesticity are right, no 
doubt; but they forget that the much 
more serious nervous diseases to which 
they are themselves subject were 
wholly unknown to her: and that it 
was not for the benefit of her nerves 
that rest-cures and sleeping draughts 
were invented, 

It is, too, sometimes forgotten that 
this cult of the needle was really inter- 
esting to the workers. 

In Betty’s home, as Betty recalled 
with a charming pride many years 
later, everything that could be done by 
themselves was so done. From the 
time they were quite little girls, it 
was Madam’s stern, wise rule, that she 
and their father accepted no present 
from them which was not entirely the 
work of their own hands. A house in 
which their busy fingers had made not 
only the fal-lals, but the curtains and 
chair-covers, in which Julia’s darns 
were beautifuily conspicuous on the 
table linen, and Louisa’s delicate em- 
broidery on the pole-screens, may well 
have been a home in a sense in which 
rooms furnished by the yard from a 
shop can scarcely be. 

There was much, too, in the house, 
besides the needlework, for which the 
girls were proudly responsible. 

After Miss Pring had left, a drawing- 
master—Madam, of course, personally 
chaperoned his lessons, though he was 
fifty-six and had broken his nose in a 
fall from a stage-coach—imparted his 

art to the Misses Dale. 

That the drawing-masters of the pe- 
riod touched up their pupil's work so 
lavishly, may account partly, but not 
for the fact that in those 
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days every woman seems to have been 
able to draw passing well. It is certain 
that the pen and ink likenesses Ara- 
bella. did of her sisters—with their 
sloping shoulders, low-necked frocks, 
bunches of curls, and bright, clever 
eyes—are full of spirit and 
blance; and Pollie’s copy of “The Age 
of Innocence”—done when she was her- 
self still at an innocent age—is unmis- 
takably competent. Betty used to have 
a little governess to teach her a long- 
dead accomplishment—wax-flower mak- 
ing. When she was eighty, she would 
still trot stoutly sometimes of an even- 
ing to an old cabinet to look at the 
roses and camellias her cool, firm little 
hands had modelled into a quite aston- 
ishing likeness of nature. 

Madam herself taught her daughters 
to sing and play; and a master, again 
sternly chaperoned, instructed Arabella 
on the harp. 

By the time dinner came, 
o'clock, the whole family may be said 
to have earned it well. People took 
their meals much more seriously and 
at much greater length than they do 
now. It was quite six o'clock before 
Mr. Dale left his wine and the table— 
himself the most abstemious of men, 
he had in early life neither 
shocked nor surprised to leave many of 
his friends helpless underneath it—dnd 
joined Madam and his children for tea 
in the drawing-room. There, when 
Madam had made the tea herself out 
of the tortoiseshell tea-caddy with its 
lock and key, and Phoebe had brought 
in the muffins and the hot buttered 
toast, and finally cleared away the fine 
china and silver, Mr. Dale read aloud 
to the party while they knitted or em- 
broidered, Betty remembered very 
well all her life that no such frivolity 
as a work of fiction was ever permitted 
to her or her sisters. Perhaps that 
was why, when she was an old woman, 
the simplest of romances gave her a 
girlish delight. But when she 
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was a girl, even Miss Austen was con- 
sidered likely to unsettle the mind of 
the Young Person, and that cheap, easy 
road to knowledge—the historical novel 
—would have been considered a most 
culpable laziness. No, no! There was 
no more firmly rooted conviction in 
that age—and it was the age of strong 
convictions—than that it was impossi- 
ble to be informed and entertained at 
the same time. So Mr. Dale, looking 
over his very high stock through his 
spectacles, read aloud a “History of the 
Thirty Years War” in five volumes— 
while Madam went on with her plans 
and thoughts for her daughters’ fu- 
ture, Arabella dreamt of the young man 
who that very morning had asked her 
hand of Papa, Betty absorbed her soul 
in the delicate intricacies of the lace 
she was mending, Pollie hoped against 
hope for an interruption in the shape of 
a mouse, or the kitten again, and clever 
Julia really listened and learnt. 

Afterwards they sang glees together: 
or Arabella played on the harp: or 
Betty, who had a very sweet, true, 
clear little voice, sang those senti- 
mental ballads with many verses, amaz- 
ing trills in the treble, and shaking 
chords in the bass, which were the 
fashion of that day. The quaint, dark- 
panelled drawing-room of Fowkes 
Buildings, lit by candles in great silver 
sconces, with its old china in cabi- 
nets, the opened piano—a piano which 
had only just grown out of being a 
harpsichord—and the girls with their 
white muslin frocks, sandal shoes, and 
fresh, rose-petal faces, must have made 
a pretty picture enough. 

No foolishly flattering or selfishly de- 
voted parents could have been prouder 
of their nosegay of daughters than 
were these parents, whose steadfast en- 
deavor it was to have their children 
not lovely, but in the best and noblest 
sense, lovable. 

At nine there came a light supper— 
there had been time to grow hungry 
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since a six o'clock tea—then prayers 
and another Bible reading; and by halt- 
past ten Fowkes Buildings was calmly 
and respectably asleep. 

It may be observed that in this ordi- 
nary week-day life there abso- 
lutely no place left for outdoor exer- 
cise, and very little for what may be 
called holiday-making. 

In point of fact, the girls never went 
out for air and the good of their health, 
as all girls are made to do now. A 
very rare stroll on very rare occasions, 
in their thin little slippers, in the gar- 
dens of the Tower they did remember 
taking, and also an occasional pilgrim- 
age to St. Paul’s Churchyard to buy a 
ribbon. But that was all. How, with 
but one exception, they grew from a 
happy and healthy girlhood to a vigor- 
ous old age on a régime from which 
oxygen was practically excluded is a 
mystery, whose solution must be left 
to the modern preacher of. hygiene. 

As for holidays, Betty, herself the 
most industrious of working bees, con- 
fessed she had far too few. Except on 
Sundays, Christmas Day and Good 
Friday, Miss Pring was always in at- 
tendance. When Mr. Dale took a 
country house for the summer months 
at Tooting or at Islington, their masters 
daily pursued the girls to those (then) 
rural shades. Sometimes, indeed, brain- 
work was entirely suspended in order 
that an uninterrupted day might be de- 
voted to needlework. It must also be 
taken into consideration that that 
brain-work, if constant, was mild; and 
that Miss Pring and her pupils were 
not haunted by the demon Competition, 
or by the thought of an examination of 
any kind or description. 

Then, if they knew few holidays, 
they did have some recreations. There 
were bails—not very many, but very 
long, and very much enjoyed, with all 
the vigor of the fresh new century in 
the dancers’ hearts and heels. 

Much more often than balls, there 
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were dinner-parties at home. On these 
occasions, all lessons were abandoned, 
and Miss Pring and all Madam’s five 
devoted themselves the whole day long 
to the domestic and the culinary. 
Between them, and the three maids, 
they brought the house to a state of 
polish and fragrance marvellous to see 
and scent. From the neatest of store- 
cupboards Madam produced wax can- 
dles, at three or four shillings a pound, 
to replace the mould ones in general 
Betty covered her neat little per- 
a white 


use, 
son from head to foot with 
apron, and with the dark curls falling 
over her neck, enjoyed herself enor- 
mously in helping to prepare a dinner 
which embraced dishes so many and 
so complicated that their very names 
would cause a modern cook to give no- 
tice on the spot. On one of these occa- 
sions, Betty, with a burst of genius, in- 
handed 


vented a pudding—and has 


down the recipe as an heirloom to her 


descendants, 
When the guests—three fat alder- 
manic City couples—arrived at four 


o'clock, the girls were awaiting them in 
their best bibs and tuckers—modest, 
fresh, and virginal, and quite as ready 
and competent to sing and play in the 
evening as they had been to polish and 
cook in the morning. 

As for the dinner, with its large sil- 
ver epergne in the middle of the table, 
filled with trifle instead of flowers, as 
an ornament—the dinner with its vari- 
ous soups and fish, flanks, removes, en- 
trées, creams, sweets, jellies, salads 
and cheeses—its very thought makes 
the modern degenerate dyspeptic. If 
Madam and the girls partook of only a 
few of the dishes, they took a simple 
pride in every one. Mr. Dale carved: 
and did his neighbor, the Alderman’s 
lady, admire the vast sirloin or the 
calf's head he was tackling! that was 
quite de rigueur and everybody felt 
pleased. Once—one fatal day, always 
memorable in the family annals—the 
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little cook-maid who had been trusted ta 
make the lobster sauce for the turbot, 
omitted the lobsters. Perhaps in such 
a sweet spirit as Betty’s it would be 
too much to say that those lobsters 
rankled till the day of her death; but 
it is certainly true that, at nearly 
ninety, she puckered her pretty old 
forehead at the thought of them, and 
shook her head across three parts of a 
century at the cook-maid, as a naughty 
and a careless girl. 

The festal evening ended with a game 
of Pope Joan, at which, if one only 
played long enough, it was possible to 
lose or win the delirious sum of nine- 
pence, or thereabouts. Betty used to 
count out the counters, arrange the 
board and the table, and then stand 
and watch the game very earnestly, 
with her hand on Papa’s shoulder— 
Papa being sumptuous this evening in 
a stock of black satin and a fine bro- 
caded waistcoat. 

Sundays could scarcely come under 
the head of recreation, being, as Betty 
said, “much better kept than they are 
now.” At ten minutes to eleven in the 
morning, the five Miss Dales, in five 
Dunstable straw bonnets and five puce 
silk pelisses, and carrying five sums for 
the offertory, which were the result of 
five separate acts of self-denial, left 
Fowkes Buildings for the Church of 
St. Dunstan’s in the East, quite close 
by. 

One can still see in that fine old 
church the square pew, on the left- 
hand side of the great reading desk (as 
one looks towards the altar), where 
the five girls and their parents sat fac- 
ing each other, retaining that exceed- 
ingly trying position without a smile 
through a service inordinately long and 
droning. Betty, from her corner, which 
commanded a view of the west end 
and of the gallery, managed somehow 
to attend most devoutly to the service, 
and yet to have a brisk knowledge of 
the bonnets of the rest of the congre- 
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gation, and to be quite aware of who 
was in church, and who ought to have 
been, but was not. There was another 
long service in the afternoon. ‘Then, 
after a dinner which was solemnized to 
Sunday by damson cheese, which never 
appeared on secular occasions, the girls 
read good books in the drawing-room, 
and Papa finished evening prayers and 
the day with a long, long, clever, dull 
sermon. 

It may be observed that it is gen- 
erally the people who would least 
dream of keeping them themselves, who 
are the most irked and chagrined by 
strict rules for the observance of Sun- 
day in others. Betty and her sister re- 
membered the Sundays of their youth 
kindly and happily enough; to those of 
their old age there clung always some- 
thing of a calm and serious piety, of de- 
tachment from the week and the world, 
far from displeasing. 

The little alms, in their little 
gloves, to put in the alms-dish at St. 
Dunstan’s, were not by any means 
their sole charities. There is nothing 
of which this age is more conceited 
than the quality and quantity of its phi- 
lanthropy. Certainly, in that one, 
few people realized how much harm 
they did by doing good; but, on the 
other hand, as a corrective to this ig- 
norance, most of them were imbued 
with the good old Tory doctrine that if 
Providence had made persons poor, it 
meant them to remain so. Madam cer- 
tainly knew how to keep the lower or- 
ders in their proper places; but she 
and all her daughters practised, all 
the same, the finest, highest and most 
troublesome kind of benevolence—that 
of giving knowledge. Once a week, 
twelve little bobbing charity girls 
came to Fowkes Buildings, and were 
instructed by Madam, by Arabella, and 
by Betty in religion, plain sewing, and 
a rigidly economical cookery. Not one 
of those teachers had any of that lazy 
and sentimental tolerance for bad work 
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which is the besetting vice of our own 
philanthropy and the sure ruin of the 
worker, 

Practical Betty, on her own account, 
had a little class of infant urchins on 
Thursdays, whom she seriously taught 
how to darn socks and sew on buttons, 
in view of a future when their path in 
life might take them away from sis- 
ters and wives. If the urchins slipped 
off the little stools on which they sat— 
being at the slippery stage of infancy 
they often did—Betty picked them up 
and replaced them; if they wanted 
shaking, she shook them; and if they 
were grubby, she soaped them. VPollie 
and Louisa clothed a whole orphan 
with the needlework of their hands; 
and if the orphan made mistakes in her 
orthography ir her letter of thanks, 
Madam always wrote and pointed them 
out to her, 

Julia gave a yearly prize to the neat- 
est personal appearance in the Ward 
School connected with St. Dunstan's: 
and Julia’s eye for espying untidiness 
was as bright as it was conscientious. 

The first break in that happy home 
circle came when Louisa developed con- 
sumption, and died of the treatment. 
Madam took her to Ventnor, and Mr. 
Dale sent after her four dozen of porter 
—poor Louisa!—from the great cellars 
in Water Lane. All the family letters 
and journals of that time—each girl 
kept her journal—bear witness to the 
invalid’s pathetic craving for fresh air, 
and to the devoted and untiring tender- 
ness of her parents in keeping it from 
her. She soon drooped and died—an 
exquisite snowdrop on a very frail 
stem; and lies now in that black and 
disused graveyard of St. Dunstan’s, 
just out of the turmoil of Tower Street. 
But after a day so innocent, wherever 
her bed be made, her sleep may well 
be sound and sweet. 

Madam and her husband took up 
their life again with a noble resignation 
and cheerfulness, and devoted it to the 
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children who remained to them. Mr. 
Dale began interview likely 
young gentlemen in the counting-house; 
to weigh their their 
prospects in the paternal scales, as it 


how to 


characters and 
were, and see if they came up to the 
proper The 
fact that his system was generally suc- 
cessful is not any more an argument 
against Natural Selection than the fact 
that his girls were healthy with so lit- 
tle air can be 


proof of the uselessness of those val- 


weight of sons-in-law. 


and exercise taken as 
uables, 

Even that tenderest and most pains- 
taking of fathers was at least once at 
fault. The young merchant who mar- 
ried Julia certainly seemed everything 
that was worthy and respectable. But 
in that day, man set the standard 
of morality for both sexes; and for- 
gave himself much. If Julia was not 
happy, even her parents only suspected 
that all was not well, and her secret, if 
she had one, was admirably well kept, 
for she kept it to herself. Not the 
most strong-minded and resourceful of 
modern women could have faced her 
fate with a steadier courage than this 
little miss, or have more successfully 
made for herself interest and consola- 
tion in reading and study. 

Arabella, very fine and 
white satin, was married the next year 
at St. Dunstan’s to a doctor, and soon 
had “chubby children hanging on her 
neck, to keep her low and wise.” Then 
Papa found Pollie a fox-hunting coun- 
try squire—the of stout, good- 
hearted, florid young men. 

As each daughter was married, Mr. 
Dale settled on her ten thousand pounds 
and a pipe of port, the port being left 
son-in- 


lovely in 


best 


much at the discretion of the 
law, and the ten thousand pounds very 
securely tied up on his bride. 

Betty was the only bird in the home- 
nest now, and in her most naif and vo- 
luminous diary there is certainly evi- 
dence she could have left it sooner, had 
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she liked. Once, with an aunt and 
cousins, she went a memorable tour in 
the West of England. The diary re- 
cords how a certain Mr. Phipson, the 
friend the cousins, sat by 
Betty all one summer’s day on the top 
of the stage-coach, where he whispered 
soft nothings into her bonnet, 
while she, always diligent, netted a 
green silk purse to the accompaniment 
of those blandishments. At Hereford, 
when Betty rose at 6 A.M. to sketch 
the cathedral, Mr. Phipson happened 
have at that untoward 
hour, and to stroll through the close 
where sat the unchaperoned devotee 
of art. Certainly in Betty’s album— 
that was the age of Albums and Keep- 
sakes—Mr, Phipson pressed some vio- 
lets and wrote some verses (really quite 
fluent verses, and very much 
worse than Tom Moore at his worst), 
in which he compared Betty’s blue eyes 
to the flower, which they did not at all 
Those gay, shrewd eyes evi- 


of one of 


deep 


also to risen 


not so 


resemble. 
dently saw something wanting in Mr. 
Phipson, for when he wrote a very re- 
spectable, tentative epistle to Papa, 
Betty, acquainted with its contents, 
laid her little, useful hand on Papa’s 
shoulder, and said “No” with great de- 
cision. 

To be sure, neither he nor her mother 
wanted to part from her; but then it 
was not for Betty’s true good that she 
should be allowed to be captious. So 
when James, who was in Hops, and a 
most excellent young man, with his 
tight trousers and blue swallow-tail 
coat, asked for Betty, Betty was bid- 
den to say “Yes.” As, by some delight- 
ful stroke of good fortune, she really 
wanted to, all was well. She sat down 
in the old schoolroom of Fowkes Build- 
ings, and embroidered herself large, 
sensible, voluminous handkerchiefs, 
and a trousseau. Sometimes James was 
allowed to sit by her, and interrupt; 
but not too often. When he was per- 
mitted to take her a lover’s walk in 
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Tower Gardens, she always remem- 
bered how, tripping by his side, she 
caught sight of a wine-stain on his 
light waistcoat, and disapproved seri- 
ously of a mother and sister who had 
neglected to remove it. 

James wrote an original verse in her 
album, as Mr, Phipson had done, and 
Betty, who had no turn for poetry and 
privately thought it nonsense, Tfre- 
sponded by a long quotation out of 
Cowper in a very neat, running hand. 
Madam instructed Betty, as she had in- 
structed Betty’s sisters, in the Whole 
Duty of Woman as wife and mother. 
But better than any instruction, Betty 
had had before her all her life her par- 
ents’ example. 

She was married in St. Dunstan's 
Churech—the neat, sweet Betty of the 
miniature—and after a solid breakfast 
at Fowkes Buildings, James drove her 
away in his phaeton—Betty being in a 
beautiful brown silk pelisse, with the 
loveliest ostrich feather curling round 
her bonnet—to a honeymoon and hap- 
piness. 


The Reform Bill had passed, and 
with it passed too the old England in 
which Betty had been a girl. She her- 
Self kept to the end of her life many 
of its quaint customs and all its un- 
hurrying spirit. From Betty and Bet- 
ty’s house there radiated for ever an 
old-world industry and contentment, 
sober pleasure and peace. Full always 
of benevolence and good deeds, her 
most useful benevolence was her own 
personality, and the first of her good 
deeds was her husband. Was it a case 
here of the gray mare being the better 
horse? Perhaps. But if Betty sus- 
pected it herself, she buried the suspi- 
cion in her loyal breast. It seemed to 
her right and happier he should die 
first—“he would have missed me so 
much.” They had never had children. 
When he had left her, she filled her life 
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yet fuller with kindnesses, not only to 
the poor but to the rich, and, most dilti- 
cult of charities, to her own relations. 
On the new order of things she lived 
to see grow up round her she formed 


opinions, not illiberal. For a young 
relative, who had done wonders at Gir- 
ton, and was to be Science Mistress in 
a Technical College, pride and disap- 
the old mind. 
Then, produce 
homely needlework one evening, 
Madam Betty stretched out her pretty 
old hand to pat Science's and said, 
without the faintest idea of sarcasm, 
“I am glad, dear, to see you can do 
something useful as well.” 

When another type of modern girl, 
the large, athletic young woman, of 
careless manners and attitudes, dedi- 
cated soul and body to sport, crossed 
Betty’s line of vision, she sorted out the 
right spectacles with which to observe 
so strange a specimen, and looked at 
her through them with a firm, long, 
disconcerting regard; and when Sport 
was out of ear-shot, observed compas- 
sionately, “Poor thing! Very ill-taught 
and ungainly!’ and went on with her 
knitting. 

As the great political agitation of her 
youth had been the passing of the 
great Reform Bill, so the last political 
agitation of her age was the question 
of the enfranchisement of women. 

Betty took it, as she might have been 
expected to take it, practically. She 
remembered certain occasions on which 
James—her eyes grew a little dim and 
wistful as she thought of him—had put 
his foot (in two senses) in her depart- 
ment, culinary and domestic, and saw 
no reason to suppose that, if she en- 
tered his department, political, she 
would come out of it more gloriously. 
Besides, added Betty, shaking her head 
a little at the thought of Sport who con- 
sidered prowess in a game a full justifi- 
cation of her existence, when women 
do all their own duties properly, it will 
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be time for them to think of taking 
up other people's. Only a few days la- 
ter, with her firm old hand still on the 
helm of her duty, her household and 
her character, Betty died. 

Her order of woman has given place 
to a new—“‘lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world.” 

Yet her sisters of to-day may well see 
to it that, being so much more clever 
than she was, they are as wise: that in 
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their eagerness for political power and 
usefulness, they contribute as well as 
she did to the happiness and right con- 
duct of the home: and that they always 
remember that no réle assigned to them 
by an Act of Parliament can have the 
high and infinite importance, or the 
momentous consequences to the race, 
of that part which they have been 
called upon to play by Nature, from the 
creation of the world, 
8S. G. Tallentyre. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Allow me,” said Charles ceremoni- 
ously, “to introduce my friends, Mr. 
Majendie—Mr. Lauriston—Mr. Crichton 
—Mr. Lauriston.” 

“And have you,” asked Mr. Lauriston 
pleasantly, “also resolved to join the— 
ahem—search-party?’ He pronounced 
the word with diffidence, for he was 
not that there 
element of the ridiculous in the idea 
of five grown (for Martin 
in the background, having volunteered 
to help his master, the thought of a 
possible reward having eventually dis- 
pelled all unworthy suspicions from 
his mind), looking for a Gladstone bag 
He was doubt- 


unconscious Was an 


men was 


amid grass and osiers. 
ful whether his own share in the pro- 
ceedings did net seem to call for ex- 
planation, but that would depend on 
the attitude of the two strangers. 

“Yes,” said the Admiral with equal 
pleasantness, “‘we are much interested.” 

“It is a very odd thing, where it can 
be,” observed Majendie tactfully, ad- 
justing his eye-glasses. 

“Very ocd indeed,” assented Mr. Lau- 
riston. These young men were evi- 
dently sensible; there was none of that 
tendency to irreverent jocosity about 
them which might have compelled him 
to give that difficult explanation. 


“We do not,’ said Majendie virtu- 
ously, “approve of practical jokes of 
this kind. In our opinion Talbot has 
overstepped the bounds of good taste.” 

“Exactly,” chimed in the Admiral; 
“and we feel it our duty to assist our 
friend Haddon to the utmost of our 
ability.” 

Mr. Lauriston listened to these praise- 
worthy sentiments with approval, 
though it is to be feared that Charles 
wondered internally why his friends 
had not developed them a littie earlier. 
However, better late than never, he 
thought, and since they were here at 
last they should be made useful. The 
colloquy recorded took place in the lit- 
tle hut among the osiers. Charles had 
fortunately met Mr. Lauriston the day 
before, and had informed him of the 
bag’s removal. The meeting this morn- 
ing therefore was by arrangement, an 
arrangement which included Martin. 
The reinforcements were unexpected, 
for it was only a few minutes earlier 
that Majendie and the Admiral had 
approached Charles with ready sympa- 
thy. Charles had at first been suspi- 
cious; did not the idea of delusion orig- 
inate with Majendie, and had not the 
Admiral been his aider and abetter? 
But the two frankly confessed their er- 
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ror, and displayed so genuine a disap- 
proval of Talbot’s high-handed action 
that he could not choose but forgive 
them. To make them prove the value 
of their professions, however, he in- 
sisted on their helping him to look for 
the Gladstone bag at once, a thing they 
seemed ready enough to do. Thus it 
came about that they now stood in the 
little hut,—castra in idoneo loco, as the 
Admiral called it—ready for the fray, 
while against the wall stood a row of 
five bottles of light dinner ale and five 
glasses, which should serve as refresh- 
ment when thirst came upon the forces, 

Introductions over and compliments 
completed, they left the hut and pro- 
ceeded to beat the osier-bed in open 
order. Charles was on the right flank, 
a circumstance which procured him an 
unexpected pleasure. He had paused 
for a moment by the stile at the far 
end of the plantation to light a ciga- 
rette; from this point he could see the 
mill with the path that ran by it, and 
he was idly looking in that direction 
when a slender female form appeared 
in sight, and during the brief period 
that elapsed before it vanished round 
the corner of the mill Charles gained a 
swift impression of a charming face, 
graceful movement, and dainty attire. 
Cicely was not unaware that a white 
dress with a big straw hat decked with 
red poppies became her marveliously 
well, and she would not have been un- 
duly surprised had she known that her 
appearance had impressed Charles fa- 
vorably. But she did not know, and 
she continued on her path without be- 
ing in any way disturbed. Those to 
whom it is given to exist gracefully 
must often miss many of the minor tri- 
umphs. 

Charles remained at the stile looking 
after her for some minutes, and it is to 
be feared that his feelings towards 
Talbot partook of more animosity than 
they had done hitherto. That he should 
have been debarred for an unnecessa- 


rily long time from the acquaintance 
of that unusually attractive young per- 
son by the mere lack of appropriate 
costume was a circumstance that he 
could not forgive. The fact that she 
proved to be more attractive than he 
had expected made it somehow more 
bitter; he had an idea that Mr. Lauris- 
ton’s nieces would be nice girls enough 
but not worthy of more than his pass- 
ing attentions. But here was an ap- 
parition that would attract him from 
the far end of any given drawing-room; 
how much the more then in a barren 
and dry land are? 
Charles meditated with annoyance on 
lost opportunities and turned to his 
search with an angry brow. Time was 
flying and he had not yet even been 
introduced. Something must be done 
and that speedily, 

Meanwhile the Admiral and Majendie 
were hunting diligently about five 
yards apart; they could not see each 
other, but they were both on the alert 
for any indication of the desired dis- 
covery. To say truth, they did not, it 
is to be feared, quite trust each other's 
motives. Majendie, realizing why he 
himself wanted to find the Gladstone 
bag, was mortally afraid of the Admi- 
ral’s coming upon it, departing secretly, 
and hiding it straightway in that safe 
place of which he had spoken, For 
his part the Admiral did not doubt the 
dishonesty of his friend’s intentions. 
It is part of a schoolmaster’s duty to 
understand mental reservations, and he 
knew that Majendie intended merely 
to remove the bag from one place to 
another if he should find it, and to re- 
move it without mentioning the fact 
So it came about that both firmly re 
solved to nip such proceeding in the 
bud, and in consequence they did not 
lose touch of each other’s movements. 

Mr. Lauriston and Martin, however, 
sought with whole-souled diligence, the 
one inspired by the spirit of the chase, 
the other with the hope of a reward. 


where no ladies 
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To Martin the thing was that truest of 
recreations, change of work. He knew 
that Mrs, Lauriston had kept for some 
days a watchful upon a certain 
fallen willow which she shrewdly con- 
jectured would make fire- 
wood, and he had hourly been dreading 
the moment when she should decide 
that he had better begin to chop it up. 
This little excursion with his master’s 
sanction and countenance delayed the 
crisis for an hour or two at least. Mar- 
tin had no taste for chopping up fallen 
willows; it was not a thing that his 
Ealing experience, wide though that 
was, provided for, and he feared that 
it would prove even more arduous than 
the limb of the which Mrs. 
Lauriston had set her affections before, 
Moreover the willow was in full sight 
of the camp, and Mrs, Lauriston had 
too true a sense of discipline to allow 
such an indulgence to her retainers as 
a pipe anywhere on the premises. The 
Gladstone bag not being within the 
jurisdiction there were no such restric- 
tions here, and Martin was enabled to 
smoke with a quiet mind. 

The allied forces conducted their oper- 
ations all the morning, except during 
the brief interval of rest and refresh- 
ment during which Charles dispensed 
the contents of the five bottles. But 
though the whole osier-bed was cov- 
ered, no trace of the missing bag could 
be found, and even Charles was 
brought to admit at the subsequent 
council that it could not be there. But 
he took the matter calmly, and thanked 
his assistants, regretting that he had 
put them to so much trouble for noth- 
ing. His manner was that of one who 
has taken a resolution, and Majendie 
and the Admiral exchanged a look of 
surprise when he said that he did not 
think it worth while to waste any more 
time over the thing. Mr. Lauriston 
was also somewhat surprised, but he 
saw the force of Charles’s argument; 
it might, he admitted, be anywhere. 
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He eventually departed, concurring 
with the suggestion that any further 
search should be quite unofficial. If 
any should come upon the bag 
Charles would be glad to hear of it, 
but he did not wish to put them to 
further trouble. When Mr. Lauriston 
and Martin (who had received a small 
instalment on account) had gone, the 
other three lingered awhile by the hut. 
Charles lighted a and sur- 
veyed his friends critically. “You look 
beastly disreputable, you two,” he said 
at length. “Your 
added, addressing Majendie more par- 
ticularly, though the indictment ap- 
plied in a lesser degree to the Admiral 


one 


cigarette 


blazer’s torn,” he 


also. 

Majendie stirred uneasily. He 
aware of his deficiencies, but he had 
had a vain hope that his appearance 
might not be so bad as he thought it 
was. The truth was unpalatable, and 
he replied with some acrimony: “Well, 
you can’t expect me to look as if I came 
out of a bandbox after hunting for 
your infernal bag all the morning. 
You're not much to strut about, your- 
self.” His eye settled remorselessly 
on his friend’s trousers, which showed 
plainly the results of Charles's frantic 
race a night or so before. 

“You look,” said the uncompromising 
Admiral, who also resented Charles's 
attack, “as if some one had gone over 
you with a harrow and then rolled you 
about in the mud.” 

The this description 
caused Charles to look at himself in 
alarm. He too had had the hope, as- 
cribed by human beings to the ostrich 
and probably by the ostrich to human 
beings, that the will to conceal is as 
effective as concealment. “I fell into 
that ditch,” he admitted when he real- 
ized that the Admiral’s statement was 
not inaccurate, “when I was running 
after Talbot. You can’t get mud off 
flannels. But I shall be all right to- 
morrow,” he added more hopefully. 


was 


severity of 
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“How do you mean?’ asked Majen- 
die, somewhat puzzled. 

“I'm going to walk into Packington 
after lunch and send a telegram,” said 
Charles, not without pride. 

“A telegram!” echoed the Admiral, 
also not quite comprehending Charles’s 
plan of improving his condition. 

“For more clothes,” explained the 
other. “I’m sick of going about in 
rags, and besides——” Charles did not 
finish the sentence. “I wonder you're 
not ashamed of yourselves too,” he con- 
tinued, turning the subject. 

“We're all right,” said Majendie with- 
out much conviction; “what do appear- 
ances matter here? Besides you won't 
get your clothes for days, or, if you do, 
the man will send down evening dress, 
or something absurd. Don’t be an ass.” 
Majendie did not appreciate the idea of 
Charles, who was evidently hand and 
glove with Mr. Lauriston, suddenly se- 
curing the advantages of his London 
wardrobe, and then eclipsing himself in 
the graces of Miss Agatha Neave after 
a formal introduction. Advantages be- 
ing equal, he thought he would hold his 
own, but in that case advantages would 
not be equal. And in the matter of 
sending for clothes Charles also gained, 
for, as befitted his social condition and 
wealth, he possessed a valet who could 
be trusted to pack all that his master 
might require. A young house-surgeon, 
however, is not so fortunately placed, 
and there was no one whom Majendie 
could safely trust with so delicate a 
mission. Wherefore he was prepared 
to combat the idea, 

The Admiral, however, who had been 
thinking, seemed inclined to support 
Charles. “I should like to feel decent 
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“It's rather 
barbarous to be going about like this, 
even if one is camping out. One is not 
Talbot.” 

“I'll send a wire for you at the same 
time,” said Charles readily. He felt 
that in the event of a collision with 
Talbot a well-dressed friend in need 
would be useful. 

But the Admiral was troubled with 
misgivings similar to Majendie’s. “1 
was wondering,’ he objected, “if we 
couldn't get some clothes in Oldbor- 
ough. It would be quicker.” 

“How far is Oldborough? 
Charles, weighing the proposal. 

“About seven miles,” answered the 
Admiral. “We could hire a trap and 
drive in.” 

“Don’t know much about country 
tailors,” commented Charles dubiously; 
“and ready-made things are impossible, 
even in London.” 

“Better than those anyhow,” said the 
Admiral, indicating Charles's muddy 
garments, 

Charles saw the point of this remark; 
almost anything would be better than 
what he had on. But he would not 
yield all at once, and Majendie, who 
had now grasped the possibilities of 
the plan, hinted that he would not ob- 
ject to the drive himself. “Well,” said 
Charles presently, “I don’t mind going 
in. I send a telegram there if 
the shops are too hopeless.” 

This decided, they returned to the 
houseboat for lunch, and an hour or 
so later might have been seen getting 
into an elderly which 
standing at the the 
Dragon hostelry in the village of Pack- 
ington. 


for once myself,” he said. 
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(To be continued.) 
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Spain is not a land of great painters. 
That is a fact we sometimes fail to 
realize at first. If we come from Italy 
to the land of Velasquez we perhaps 
expect to enter another paradise of 
painting, strengthened in this by the 
knowledge that even to-day Spain is 
producing many brilliant artists. But 
it is not so. Spain has never been a 
painters’ paradise. Velasquez, one of 
the greatest initiators in art, belonged 
to a race that showed little artistic ini- 
tiative, and the vigorous and charac- 
teristic Spanish painters of to-day 
all come from enterprising commer- 
cial communities whose energies have 
chanced to overflow into art. There 
has never been a time when Spanish 
painting was really comparable to 
what, at one time or another, Flemish, 
Tuscan, Venetian, Dutch and French 
painting have been. The dominant 
note of the Spanish temperament, even 
when Spain was a great world-power, 
was always character. A®sthetic sensi- 
bility—Velasquez always excepted— 
meets us nowhere in Spanish art. The 
inspirations of art usually came to 
Spain from outside. Keenly alive as 
he was to the subtlest mysteries of re- 
ligion, the Spaniard disdained the re- 
finements of artistic delicacy: he 
instinctively preferred a vigorous, mas- 
culine, realistic grasp of things, even 
of spiritual things. Spain is not the 
land of great art but of great person- 

1 The great vogue which the Spanish school 
has always enjoyed both in England and 
France is due to a succession of circum- 
stances. In the eighteenth century it was 
identified, not altogether unreasonably, with 
the late Italian schools, and received the 
same high regard as was accorded to them. 
When the romantic movement burst forth, in 
literature with Victor Hugo and in painting 
with Delacroix, it was instinctively attracted, 


and to some extent indeed inspired, by Spain, 
he last home of romance, and Spanish paint- 
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alities, and Velasquez towers as much 
above his fellow-painters as Cervantes 
above his fellow-novelists:* 

Within the sphere of the plastic arts 
the real predilection of the Spaniard 
is less for painting than for archi- 
tecture and sculpture. The Spanish 
character has impressed itself on Span- 
ish architecture with more complete 
and overwhelming force than it has 
manifested in any other art, although 
the essential ideas of this architecture 
have all been borrowed. In most coun- 
tries architecture, however national it 
may seem, has expressed the ideals of 
a few choice spirits. We must go back 
to ancient Rome, almost to Egypt, to 
find a people who have affirmed them- 
selves in building so emphatically as 
the Spaniards. For sculpture also the 
native taste is deep-rooted. Even the 
prehistoric Iberians had a vigorous 
school of sculpture, based on Greek 
and Asiatic sources, and attaining an 
individuality of its own, though sculp- 
ture starting from a similar combina- 
tion is found in Etruria and in Cyprus. 
None of the world’s famous sculptors 
are Spaniards, but the amount of beau- 
tiful or imposing sculpture to be found 
throughout Spain in churches and clois- 
ters is extraordinary. Like the paint- 
ing, it is seldom exquisite—Spain has 
produced no Donatello—but it is often 
various, vigorous, romantic in the high- 


est degree. The wonderfully preserved 


ing was looked at with fresh interest from 
another point of view. And when, later on, 
new technical methods of painting appeared 
with Manet—who also instinctively turned to 
Spanish painters and Spanish subjects long 
before he paid his one brief visit to Spain— 
these new ways of approaching the problems 
of light and color led to the triumph of 
Velasquez, who was found to have been the 
leader, three centuries ago, in the most mod- 
ern movement of the conquest of painting 
over nature. 
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tombs in such cathedrals as those of 
Toledo, Zamora, and Leon can hardly 
be matched elsewhere for fine concep- 
tion and interesting detail. Spanish 
wood-carving is not less fascinating 
and even more distinctively Spanish, 
though its first inspirations are believed 
to have come from Flanders or Hol- 
land. This medium lent itself happily 
to the finely expressive and realistic 
manner of the Spaniard,’ and in this 
art he found not only scope for his fan- 
tastic extravagance, and his natural- 
ism, but he attained also a delicacy and 
loveliness which we usually miss in 
Spanish art. Nearly every great Span- 
ish church has carved walnut-wood 
stalls which are treasuries of delight, 
each with its own special character. 
It seems to have been the freedom and 
facility of wood which enabled the 
Spaniard, whose aim was ever expres- 
siveness, to attain such success in this 
medium; for a different reason he was 
equally successful in the use of iron; 
here extravagance, as well as grotesque 
realism, is inevitably checked, and for 
the combination of restrained boldness 
with harmony the ironwork screens of 
Spanish churches, notably at Seville, 
Toledo and Granada, are unsurpas- 
sable. 

Spanish people, with their predom- 
inantly serious character and their im- 
pulse for strong expression, are in- 
nately dramatic. They have produced a 
long succession of fine playwrights and 
good actors, continued up to the pres- 
ent day. They are instinctively dra- 
matic even in their gestures and speech. 
Nowhere, it seems to me, is this more 
marked than in Aragon, and Aragon is 
probably the chief focus of Spanish 
sculpture. There can, I think, be little 


* The naturalistic tendencies of Spanish 
sculpture and wood-carving have always 
been recognized. In an interesting pamphlet 
(summarised in Nature, Nov. 2nd, 1899, p. 15), 
Dr. E, 8, Fatigati shows, as is indeed fairly 
obvious, that from the sixth century onwards 
a close study of plant life and animal life is 
clearly reflected in Spanish sculpture. 
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doubt that the Spanish predilection for 
sculpture—for the moulding of wood 
and stone and iron—and the high level 
of accomplishment here reached are 
founded on impulses which are also 
expressed in Spanish life and literature. 
They are the natural artistic outcome 
of the predominance of character in the 
Spanish temperament." 

The seriously realistic and dramatic 
tendencies of Spanish art may perhaps 
seem strange to those who couple 
Spain vaguely with Italy as “the 
South.” Italy we are accustomed to 
regard—not quite accurately, for 
among its greatest poets Italy produced 
the sombre figures of Lucretius and 
Dante—as a land of sunny idleness and 
facile enjoyment, where lazy and pic- 
turesque peasants bask in the sun by 
the blue sea, ready to be transferred 
to the drop-scenes of theatres. That is 
a vision we must not usually expect to 
see in Spain, either in the actual Span- 
ish landscape or in Spanish pictures. 
It has indeed often seemed to me that 
the meteorological effects of the cli- 
mate of central Spain have had not 
merely an indirect but even a direct 
influence on the most typical Spanish 
painters. The hard and violent effects, 
the sharp contrasts, the strong colors, 
the stained and dusky clouds, looking 
as if soaked in pigment, may well have 
affected the imagination of the artist, 
and a Castilian sunset often seems to 
have a real affinity with many a can- 
vas of the most typical Spanish paint- 
However this may be, find 
in Spain a more extreme south united 
to a more extreme north than Italy 
ever shows us. And just as Norway 
and Africa meet in the Spanish climate, 
and Visigoths and Moors in the Span- 


ers. we 


®’ It is noteworthy that there is some reason 
to think that the Christian adoration of im- 
ages first became marked in Spain; this is 
indicated by a famous caron (36) against such 
worship, passed by the Council of Elvira (the 
ancient Granada) in 306, while Pope Damasus, 
an early propagandist in this direction, was 
also a Spaniard. 
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ish people, so Flanders and Naples 
meet in Spanish painting. 

The basis of Spanish 
northern and Flemish; even Italian in- 
fluences, it has been pointed out, first 
reached Spain through Flemish chan- 
nels; the spirit of Flemish art, its real- 
ism, its dramatic veracity, its deep and 
serious feeling, were altogether congen- 
ial to the Spanish temperament. We 
hear of Jan van Eyck travelling in the 
peninsula; Roger van der Weyden’s 
pictures were evidently greatly ad- 
mired, for we find many of them, in- 
cluding some of the finest, in Spain to- 
day, and his dramatic foree and in- 
tense religious feeling could not fail to 
make a strong appeal to the Spanish 
temperament; Gherart David, who also 
has strong Spanish affinities, may like- 
many parts of the 


painting is 


wise be seen in 


country. 

On this Flemish basis arose a long 
school of painters whose names are 
little if at all known; they have been 
treated with undeserved neglect by 
their fellow-countrymen, for while 
Flemish in inspiration, they represent 
a really Spanish development, which if 
it had not been largely overwhelmed 
by other influences might have led to 
fine results in the line of the national 
genius. The two chief representatives 
of this movement are Luis de Dalmau 
of Barcelona and Alejo Fernandez of 
Cordova. Dalmau’s chief work, the 
altar-piece now in the Museo Municipal 
of Barcelona, was painted soon after 
the great masterpiece of the Van Eycks 
at Ghent, which in some respects it 
recalls, and it has a generally Flemish 
character, representing yellow-haired 
and yellow-eyed women, 
haired men, as we often see them in 
Flemish paintings; but it remains a 
little stiff in its forcefulness, although 
quite a beautiful, harmonious, decora- 
tive picture. Fernandez, who painted 
somewhat later, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, is a much more 


and black- 





of Spain. 





charming and more individual painter. 
His “Madonna with Angels” at Triana 
is the most delightful picture the early 
Spanish painters have given us; in its 
general aspect, as well as in much of 
its detail, it is Flemish, without the 
Fiemish stiffness and indifference to 
beauty, for there is an almost Italian 
grace and ease about it, and the angels 
recall Filippo Lippi. 

But this orderly development on a 
Flemish basis towards a Spanish ideal 
was roughly destroyed by the eruption 
over Europe of that new kind of art 
which had grown up in Italy. Jarly 
Spanish art melted at the touch of this 
swiftly as the 
from which it 
their fine cli- 


powerful solvent as 
early Flemish art 
sprang. The Italians in 
mate, where any wall will do to paint 
on, had had a long training, and their 
wsthetic sensibility, their instinct for 
design, enabled them to use with com- 
plete mastery the methods of self-ex- 
pression they had evolved. But their 
slowly acquired freedom acted as a 
swift poison on the artists trained in 
the restrained and realistic traditions 
of the Flemish school. Freed from 
their bonds to tradition, and at the 
same time losing their loving and rev- 
erent devotion to Nature, they could 
not, like the Tuscans, trust to their 
own happy inspiration; they became li- 
centious in technique, shallow in feel- 
ing, insipid and extravagant in design. 
It is rare indeed to find any fine artis- 
tie personality behind the wildly flow- 
ing draperies of the facile superficial 
canvases of these painters; their art 
interests us scarcely more than that 
of Vasari. Great as was the fascina- 
tion exerted by the new and free art of 
Italy, it seldom so far inspired the 
Spaniards as to enable them to work 
truly in its spirit. Here and there in- 
deed we catch a glimpse of that spirit. 
and the great sixteenth century retablo 
of the church of San Jeronimo at Gra- 


is a beautiful and harmonious 


nada 
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work in the Italian manner, though 
without any obvious imitation, while 
Roelas, of Seville, has a sweet and gra- 
cious charm which is also Italian rather 
than Spanish. As we see his work in 
some of the Seville churches, he com- 
bined something of the Venetian spirit 
of Titian with the Andalusian spirit 
which reached its climax in Murillo, 
while yet retaining an attractive per- 
sonality of his own. 

Another artist, who was not only a 
Venetian in artistic origin but a for- 
eigner by birth and race, Theotocopuli, 
commonly called El Greco, ranks 
among the chief pioneers of Spanish 
painting, and has even been regarded 
as the first in time of the characteris- 
tically Spanish masters. He came 
from Venice and his early affinities 
were mainly with Tintoret. But after 
he had settled in Toledo, to spend a 
long life there, he slowly acquired a 
manner of his own, highly individual, 
even morbidly eccentric, while at the 
same time he must be counted among 
Spanish painters since he developed 
some genuinely Spanish qualities, and 
became an influence over painters who 
followed him. From being almost com- 
pletely neglected, of recent years a re- 
action has set in towards the opposite 
extreme, and by some Spaniards Greco 
is now placed on nearly as high a pin- 
nacle as Velasquez.‘ His extreme in- 
dividuality, the sincerity with which he 
followed his own mannerisms to the 


* Last year, when it was reported that Gre- 
co’s most famous picture, ‘The Burial of 
Count Orgaz,” was to be sold and taken out 
ofthe country, there was a great outcry in 
Spain at this “«cacrilege and profanation.” 
The demand was made on this occasion that 
all the works of art in churches and monas- 
teries should be declared national property, 
or a law passed, on the lines of the Italian law, 
though less extreme, to keep them in the 
country. A serious and difficult problem is, 
indeed, presented by the immense amount of 
priceless and unique artistic treasures stored 
in the churches throughout Spain. Now that 
their value is becoming recognized itis diffi- 
cult for their present possessors to guard 
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utmost, so that one is inclined to say 
that even the smallest fragment of a 
Greco canvas could be immediately 
recognized as the work of the master, 
scarcely suflice, however, to make a 
painter of the first order. The reckless 
and frantic effort of inspiration 
lacks the genius which could alone jus- 
tify it. “His pictures might at times,” 
as Mr. Ricketts says, “have been 
painted by torchlight in a cell of the 
Inquisition.” But though he is lashed 
and tormented by his vision, he is 
rarely able to embody it. Even his 
universally acknowledged masterpiece, 
the “Burial of Conde Orgaz,” at Toledo, 
—although comparatively restrained, 
full of fine passages and ideas, and at 
the time of its production as great a 
picture as had ever been painted in 
Spain,—can scarcely be said to be 
among the great pictures of the world. 
The general design of it—the group of 
bending figures around the supine 
form, and the supernatural circle of 
figures in the clouds behind—had been 
a familiar composition among Byzan- 
tine artists centuries before, as it re- 
mained afterwards, well illustrated by 
Zurbaran’s “Funeral of a Bishop” in 
the Louvre. Powerful and impressive 
as the work undoubtedly is, the fine 
and faithful portraiture of the by- 
standers and the realistic detail of 
their costumes clash with the larger 
religious significance which the painter 
has sought to give to his work; the 


his 


them adequately even against ordinary 
thieves, and many daring robberies have 
taken place (as lately from the Cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostela), while the slowly 
growing antagonism between the Church and 
the people will introduce more risks of devas- 
tation such as occurred in England in the 
seventeenth century and in France in the 
eighteenth. On the other hand the Church 
will certainly maintain its rights jealously in 
this as in other respects, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the artistic loss would be great if 
the treasures of Spanish churches were to be 
stacked in museums after the manner now 
followed in most other countries. 
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religious significance is unachieved, 
and, on the other hand, the episode de- 
picted and its supernatural accompani- 
ments are not felt to aid the singu- 
larly fine row of portrait heads resting 
their white ruffs, which chiefly 
draw our attention. In his more purely 
religious and supernatural scenes, 
Greco was sometimes imaginative but 
more often bizarre in design and dis- 
concerting in his coloring, with its in- 
sistence on chalky white and pale vio- 
let and green. Greco was usually at 
his best in portraiture; here he reached 
a high degree of distinction, refining on 
the methods of Tintoret, bringing out 
the aristocratic qualities of his sitters, 
and imparting to them something of 
that consuming febrile and neurotic en- 
ergy which is the special characteristic 
of his own art and doubtless his own 
personality—-possibly the source of the 
still unproved legend of his madness— 
while it sorts so well with the city of 
his adoption. The haughty and aris- 
tocratic quality in Greco—a Spanish 
quality again, though most Spanish 
painters revealed in their art their 
often plebeian origin—led him to fol- 
low out his own aims in disdain of the 
art around him, and together with cer- 
tain qualities in his coloring it may 
have been an inspiration to Velasquez, 
who certainly learnt something from 
Greco, although his sane and solid 
genius instinctively rejected the bizarre 
elements in his predecessor’s art. Car- 
rying his own originality to the ut- 
most limits, Greco was a real liberat- 
ing force in Spanish art. 

For the most part, as we have seen, 


on 


5 The predilection for green is interesting, 
for it is one of the numerous points in which 
Greco anticipated the characteristics of the 
Spanish school; green has usually been prom- 
inent on the Spaniard’s palette and has re- 
mained so, sometimes, as in Fortuny’s pic- 
tures, becoming very insistent. It is not in 
painting only that the child of arid Spain 
shows this love of green, but also in litera- 
ture, notably in Cervantes. 


* “ And truly in my opinion,” wrote Howell 
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the hard, deep-feeling, individualistic, 
sometimes rather violent temper of the 
Spaniard could not be conciliated with 
the spirit of Italy. But at last a really 
fertile seed from Italy was scattered 
on Spanish soil. It was altogether of 
novel character and it came from the 
south of the Italian peninsula, a region 
allied to Spain, for Naples and Sicily, 
unlike Northern Italy, are African in 
their affinities; they were, moreover, 
for a long time under Moorish influ- 
ence, and they had subsequently be- 
come part of the great domain of 
Spain.* 

The rough, stern, realistic art of Na- 
ples, veracious and dramatic, but re- 
vealing little delicacy of sesthetic sensi- 
bility—mainly embodied for us in the 
work of Caravaggio and Salvator Rosa 
-~Wwas a vigorous revolt against the 
shallow and feeble forms of later north 
Italian art and the insipidities and in- 
anities into which that had at length 
fallen.’ But it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the Neapolitan School was 
only in a very slight degree made up 
of South Italians; nearly all its leaders 
reached Naples from elsewhere. It 
must also be remarked that the Valen- 
cian School of Spain was developing 
out of the Bolognese School along the 
same lines as the Neapolitan School, 
and the Valencian Ribalta—with his 
strong lighting and vigorous modelling 
—was fully as much the master of 
Ribera as any Neapolitan. The deci- 
sive factor, moreover, in concentrating 
the realistic revolt of late Italian art 
in Naples seems to have been the fact 
that Naples had then long been under 


from Naples in 1621, “the King of Spain’s 
greatness appears here more eminently than 
in Spain itself.” 


7 This tendency was not, however, of late 
appearance. The mosaics of southern Italy 
(as illustrated inthe first volume of Bertaux’s 
L’ Art dans U Italie Méridionale), unlike those of 
Byzantine art generally, are often singularly 
vigorous and dramatic, with figures in high 
relief on a dark background. 
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Spanish rule, and that to the Spaniards 
this kind of art was as congenial as it 
was alien to Italians generally. The 
Neapolitan painters were thus in a 
double sense a branch of the Spanish 
school. In this way it came about that 
Ribera the Valencian, El Spagnuoletto, 
as he was called in Italy, a leader of 
Neapolitan art, was not only born in 
Spain,* but is rightly counted as in 
every sense one of the glories of Span- 
ish art. 

Ribera’s best works are scattered— 
though a special room is now devoted 
to him in the Prado—but any one who 
has been able to obtain a compre- 
hensive vision of them as a whole can 
scarcely fail to come to the conclusion 
that after Velasquez there is no 
greater figure in Spanish art. It may 
be admitted that Ribera is very un- 
equal, and that in facile and obvious 
charm he is not usually conspicuous. 
It is possible to turn away from many 
of his pictures with the feeling that 
they are sombre, harsh, violent, if not 
indeed sometimes brutal. We have to 
remember that he came first, and that 
possibly Velasquez, and certainly Mu- 
rillo, began by being his imitators. The 
profound originality of Ribera is shown 
by the complete manner in which, 
though seemingly inspired by foreign 
influences, he expresses and works out 
the genius of his own people. The 
qualities of Spain, as we know, are 
the qualities of character. The art of 
Ribera is the manifestation of this 
temper, earnest, profoundly emotional, 
almost exclusively religious, yet nearly 
always realistic and invariably dra- 
matic. So dramatic is he and so anx- 
ious to expend all the resources of his 
art in bringing his figures into the 
strongest relief, that we might regard 
him as really, by instinct, a sculptor. 

* Ribera was born at Jativa in Valencia of 
Spanish parents, although the family shortly 
afterwards migrated to Naples, where the 


painter married an Italian wife and event- 
ually died, probably at Posilippo, in 1652. 
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He was born on the confines of Ara- 
gon, a centre of sculpture, the most 
national of the plastic arts of Spain, 
and no other Spanish painter has so 
persistently conceived the scene -be- 
fore him from the sculptor’s point of 
view, that is to say, as sculpture has 
been understood by the dramatic and 
realistic Spaniard, like Montaiies, who 
designed some of those noble and 
poignantly life-like images which are 
still borne in procession at Seville in 
Holy Week. The robust vigor of Ri- 
bera’s art is compensated and com- 
pleted by his essential tenderness. In 
the power of rendering loving devotion, 
of tender abandonment associated 
with religious emotion, Ribera not only 
surpasses all his countrymen, but is 
searcely excelled outside Spain. His 
Magdalene, in the Prado, caressing a 
skull, succeeds in imparting the simple 
sincerity of true feeling to a stereo- 
typed scene which the painter has usu- 
ally found it very difficult to realize 
convincingly. The attitude of the 
stooping St. John, at the feet of the 
dead Saviour, in a picture in the Na- 
tional Gallery, with bowed head cov- 
ered by a waving wealth of golden 
hair, is singularly characteristic of 
Ribera, and not less so, in a_ well- 
known picture in the Louvre, the dead 
Christ whose mass of brown-black hair 
mingles with shadows of the same 
color. In such pictures we see those 
sombre and deep tones of emotional 
color, the rich dusky harmonies, which 
have so often haunted Spanish artists 
down to Gandara and Zuloaga, but 
have never been so strongly and splen- 
didly achieved as by Ribera. He re- 
mains the most superb and original col- 
orist of Spain, a strayed Venetian 
whose emotional tone is yet entirely 
Spanish. The crowning proof of 


Jativa, a fortress amid a paradise of flowers 
and fruit, was also the home of the Borgias, 
and at one time a stronghold of Valencian 
revolt; it is still a center of Anarchism. 
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Ribera’s artistic strength and his power 
of rendering ecstatic emotion is fur- 
nished by the great Conception which 
hangs over the high altar in the Church 
of the Augustinas Recoletas in Sala- 
manca. The fine blending of modesty 
and pride in the Virgin’s face and erect 
figure is here triumphantly attained; 
in one effort Ribera has not merely 
succeeded where Murillo after him so 
often lavished his labor in vain, but he 
challenges comparison with Titian. 

It was not merely in painting ecstatic 
Virgins in the clouds that Murillo 
sought to follow Ribera. In much of 
his early work he moulded himself on 
Ribera at every point. Before an 
“Adoration of the Shepherds” in the 
Murillo room at the Prado it is dif- 
ficult to realize that we are not in the 
presence of a characteristic work of the 
earlier master; there is the same col- 
oring, the same realism, the same type 
of Virgin’s face; even the angel who 
seems so characteristic of Murillo we 
find fully developed in the white- 
winged angel, robed in golden brown 
and purple, of the “San Pedro in vin- 
culis” of the Ribera room. Murillo, it 
is true, left out the occasional brutal 
crudity of Ribera, but he also left out 
his force and sincerity and dramatic 
veracity. 

The supremacy of Velasquez—whose 
early work also exhibits, though in a 
less definite degree, the influence of 
Ribera—among the painters of Spain 
is to-day unquestioned, nor is there 
much question that among the artists 
of the world he stands in the first rank, 
in certain respects, indeed, unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable. But Murillo, who 
once counted as more than the peer of 
Velasquez, has fallen from his high es- 
tate in critical estimation, though his 
popularity among the masses, in and 
out of Spain, remains unaffected by 
the discussions of critics. His real po- 
sition, we shall probably not err in con- 
cluding, is neither so high nor so low 





as opposing factions have placed it, and 
we may agree with those who would 
rank him with or a littlé below Andrea 
del Sarto. He has suffered from his 
popularity and from the critical reac- 
tion aroused by that popularity. But 
as in the case of his in many respects 
greater contemporary Vandyke, we 
must allow due weight to real charm 
and genuine accomplishment, however 
much we may be affected by the ab- 
sence of those qualities which are es- 
sential to the making of the greatest 
art. Murillo was lacking in original 
force; the methods, the aims, even the 
favorite designs of the first period of 
his art were, as we see, largely im- 
pressed on him by the puissant genius 
of Ribera, and the modifications which 
his style underwent later in life, while 
doubtless more peculiarly personal, 
were of no great artistic significance. 
He was an artist of feminine and re- 
ceptive temperament, a realist indeed 
but with no virile force, inapt to ex- 
press the vigorous dramatic qualities 
which most natively find expression in 
Spanish art. But his hand was highly 
accomplished, and his taste showed a 
finer sensibility than is common in 
Spain; he was sensitive to beauty, es- 
pecially to the idyllic beauty of homely 
landscape scenes (though he was here 
largely a follower of Bassano) and to 
the plebeian charm of the Spanish 
peasant. His quick eye and ready 
hand were forced to adapt themselves 
to the needs of a city in which beauty 
was dedicated almost altogether to the 
service of religion. That circumstance. 
though it led to the production of pic- 
tures which made Murillo’s fame, has 
yet been unfortunate for his reputation 
in the highest sense. Of all Spanish 
painters, Murillo alone, the genuine 
child of Andalusia, may be said to rep- 
resent the spirit of what we term the 
“South.” For that very reason, per- 
haps, he was not so typically and es- 
sentially Spanish as Ribera was. He 
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was without the Spanish dramatic 
aptitude, without the sincerity of in- 
tense religious feeling. Murillo’s fa- 
mous Virgins in the clouds, after the 
manner of Ribera’s great Salamanca 
Conception, however delicious the glow- 
ing haze in which they live, are nearly 
always pretty peasant girls, posing in 
beautiful robes that do not belong to 
them, and simulating ecstatic emotions 
they have never felt. His other reli- 
gious pictures are similarly gracious 
and charming, similarly unconvincing. 
When we can forget that we are look- 
ing at a religious picture, or when 
the painter was free to devote him- 
self to frankly secular subjects we can 
better enjoy the qualities of his art. 
No other Spanish painter has so agree- 
ably seized the peasant life of Spain, 
or rather of Andalusia, at the points 
where it fell in harmoniously with his 
own pretty mannerisms; in this field, 
indeed, he sometimes seems both sen- 
sitive and sincere, able to present life 
for what it is worth. Even the ab- 
sence of dramatic instinct helped him 
here. His love of beauty and refine- 
ment, especially when manifested in a 
plebeian shape, his idyllic feeling for 
the beauty of pastoral repose in a 
patriarchal age—illustrated by many of 
the pictures at the Hermitage in St. 
Petersburg—his softly bright and lu- 
minous coloring, his facile skill in real- 
istic detail, all these things must make 
Murillo a fascinating and peculiar 
figure in Spanish painting, though they 
cannot enable us to place him beside 
Velasquez and Ribera. 

His proper rank is more nearly with 
Zurbaran, unlike as in many respects 
the two artists are; Murillo, who came 
somewhat jater, the more skilled and 
versatile master of his art, Zurbaran, a 
more natively dramatic realist, and 
with a far more sincere and profound 
religious instinct, the finest type of the 
realist as religious visionary. But they 
were alike in their refinement of na- 
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ture, the delicacy of their realism, their 
genuine love of plebeian human nature, 
Zurbaran always remaining more di- 
rect in his vision. more unaffected in 
his execution, a man of very humble 
soul, perhaps too humble for a great 
artist, content to be on the earth, and 
by preference in a cloister, never eager 
to climb, as Murillo was, on to a cloud. 

Zurbaran was a native of Estre- 
madura, the province that lies between 
Castile on the north and Andalusia on 
the south, and this position seems ac- 
curately to account for his spiritual 
attitude. He had much of the Anda- 
lusian sweetness and cheerful content- 
ment, but at the same time in his dra- 
matic vigor, his intense fervor, his gen- 
preoccupation with religion, he 
was intimately related to Castile. 
Technically his pictures are often unin- 
teresting because he is nearly always 
dominated by the instinct to convey his 
religious feelings and ideas as simply 
and sincerely as he can. Murillo was 
a religious painter because the age 
would not allow him to be anything 
else. But Zurbaran was entirely in 
harmony with the religious spirit of his 
age. He is a Spanish Fra Angelico, 
that is to say a very realistic Angelico, 
whose knees rest always firmly on the 
earth. 

The great period of Spanish painting 
was comprised within the first half of 
the seventeenth century. It died even 
more completely and suddenly than the 
contemporaneous efflorescence of Span- 
ish drama, and-.almost at the same 
time. The life of Velasquez ended 
in 1660, and that of Calderon, who 
outlived most of his fellow-dramatists, 
in 1681. The ancient and vigorous 
school of Venice, with which the Span- 
iards had so often come in touch, con- 
tinued within narrow channels alive 
and alert, retaining its aptitude for 
new developments, and in Guardi, at 
all events, stretching forwards towards 
modern art; but Spanish art had lost 


uine 
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all vitality. Not one notable figure 
emerges until we reach Goya at the 
end of the eighteenth century. In 
Goya, certainly, although he shows 
some suggestions of French influence— 
for, with fundamental differences, it is 
not difficult to feel now and again the 
hardness and pseudo-classicality of Da- 
vid—we have a genuine and energetic 
renaissance of the Spanish spirit in art. 
We miss indeed the substantial solidity 
ot the old masters and their aristocratic 
instinct, but on the whole, with his ver- 
satile aptitudes and wide-reaching in- 
terests, he represents the Spanish tem- 
per and Spanish interests far more com- 
prehensively than any other Spanish 
He has finally escaped from 
of the Inquisition which 


painter. 
the control 


fettered his predecessors, and is a little 


intoxicated with his freedom.  Reli- 
gion, the prime interest of old Spain, is 
a negligible element in his art. It is 
indeed a fact of some significance, in 
estimating the spiritual outlook of 
Spain, that since Zurbaran there has 
been no great Spanish religious painter. 
Goya touched Spanish life vividly and 
alertly on every other side; he has all 
the fantastic bizarrerie of Spain, some 
of his pictures are like pungent po- 
litical pamphlets; he illustrated fully 
all the aspects of Spanish popular and 
festive life, technically in a versatile 
and experimental way which is always 
interesting, though, except in sketches 
and etchings, it seldom reaches con- 
achievement. Some of his 
their superb dash and 
are comparable to Ru- 
bens’s sketches. And in his personal 
life he exhibited just the same versa- 
tile and audacious temper, ready with 
his sword, competent to play his part 
in the bull-ring, at one time abducting 
at another 


summate 
drawings, in 
achievement, 


a nun from her convent, 
time carrying on a public liaison with a 
duchess of the court, and painting her 
in his “Maja Desnuda,” as Manet af- 
terwards painted the less distinguished 
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Olimpia. And while he was thus at 
heart and in life a typical Spaniard, 
Goya was also a nervous and restless 
modern, indeed with some claim to be 
accounted the earliest of modern 
painters. 

Goya marked, however, a real revival 
in Spanish painting which has con- 
tinued to the present time, although, 
with the possible exception of Zuloaga, 
it has not produced any figure of the 
first rank. For the most part the 
Spanish painters have allied themselves 
with those of France and have sought 
training and fame in Paris. Such an 
approximation was natural and inevita- 
ble, even apart from the unique repu- 
which Paris has long enjoyed 
art centre. France has been 
the last of the great European coun- 
tries to attain serious and deliberate 
self-consciousness in painting, and ever 
since that development has taken place, 
the French painters of the south-west 
have frequently shown characteristics 
of coloring and design which recall the 
Spaniards. The influence of France 
has not, however, destroyed the spe- 
cifically national qualities of Spanish 
painters, not even when they chanced 
to be born on French soil. Thus Diaz, 
who played a prominent part in the 
remained 


tation 
as an 


French romantic movement, 
Spanish in the large and masculine ef- 
fects of his best work, and in the pe- 
culiar suppressed richness of passion- 
ate color which may sometimes 
note in the painters of Spain. 

At the present day nearly all the 
Spanish painters of repute, unlike 
their ancient predecessors, are either 
Basques or, more especially, Catalans; 
belonging, that is to say, to the Span- 
ish populations which in other fields 
also are most energetic and successful. 
The chief representative of the Basques 
is Zuloaga, to-day the most distin- 
guished of Spanish painters, the most 
brilliant exponent of the finest Spanish 
traditions, while first among the Cat- 
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alans comes Anglada-Camarasa, a great 
master of luxuriant and yet refined 
color, the Spanish violence tempered 
harmoniously by Spanish sobriety. 
The Luxembourg possesses a choice 
collection of modern Spanish paintings, 
and in the Paris Salons there is al- 
ways much Spanish work, clearly char- 
acteristic, and mostly with that bold 
and ostentatious brush-work, once the 
method of Velasquez and after of Hals, 
which has since become a fashionable 
The Contemporary Review. 
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acquirement rather than the inevitable 
outcome of any psychological necessity. 
In its origin, however, it seems the ex- 
pression in painting of a combative and 
warlike temperament, the transforma- 
tion into art of valor, that fundamental 
quality of the Spaniard, so that before 
it one may feel as BrantOme felt when 
he saw the Spaniards riding to the 
wars in Flanders, like princes in their 
and insolent grace. 
Havelock Ellis. 


arrogant 
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destruction of San Fran- 
most picturesque 


With the 
cisco vanished the 
and interesting foreigu settlement that 
ever planted itself in the heart of an 
American city. This was the Chinese 
Quarter, famed for its varied life and 
strange scenes, the fruitful hunting- 
ground for painters, curiosity seekers, 
and sight-seers. 

It stood on the high ground that lies 
to the south of Telegraph Hill and west 
of the water-front. It comprised some 
twenty-four or thirty blocks or squares 
and was bounded by the Latin Quarter 
to the north and west and by business 
districts to south and east. Its popu- 
lation none could exactly estimate, but 
it was roughly computed at between 
twenty-five and_ thirty thousand. 
When the flood-tides of the Mongolian 
invasion set in from China towards the 
Golden Gate, the newcomers settled 
first in this section of the city. Little 
by little they usurped the brick build- 
ings and the wooden houses that were 
the product of the second stage of San 
Francisco’s growth. Some _ twenty 
years ago public feeling was stirred 
into flame against the settlers by Denis 
Kearney, a ranting fanatical dema- 
gogue. This feeling took to itself all 
manner of violent shapes, and the cry 


arose throughout the city, “The Chi- 
nese must go!” But the yellow swarms 
abode in the land and departed not, 
though great restrictions were placed 
upon Oriental immigration by the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Law, which, however, 
circumvented by the systematic 
smuggling of coolies across the Mexi- 
can and Canadian borders. 

The life of a Chinaman in San Fran- 


was 


cisco was a precarious possession in 


those days. The wooden wash-houses 
and laundries became objects of attack 
to all the rougher elements of their re- 
spective neighborhoods. Some of these 
houses resembled barricaded wooden 
forts. The plodding coolie staggering 
along under his two heavy baskets of 
vegetables hung on a pole across his 
shoulders, or carrying a mountainous 
bundle of clothes on his back, was al- 
ways a target for the stone or the 
brickbat in the ready hand of the per- 
nicious young rough lying in ambush 
behind some hoarding. The spirit of 
persecution gradually departed when 
the tongue of Denis Kearney ceased to 
wag. As servants and tradesmen the 
Chinese showed such admirable qualli- 
ties of thrift, sobriety, and industry 
that their presence became welcome to 
that class which was everlastingly 
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vexed by the great problem of domes- 
tic help. Although the white men did 
not profit from the Chinese in trade, the 
latter, unlike the Japanese, did not try 
to compete with them, but kept to their 
humble and useful callings of laundry- 
men, cooks, and fruit-pedlars. 
Meanwhile the Quarter had under- 
gone an Oriental transformation. The 
plain brick fronts of the old buildings, 
after the fire of San 
Francisco, were the 
bright color and frail, fantastic orna- 
the Flowery Kingdon. 
Filagree canopies jutted out over the 
windows; the 
painted in many hues, the bare walls 
decked with bright red and yellow pla- 
cards or fixed signs on which mysteri- 


erected second 


masked with 
mentation of 


iron balconies were 


ous hieroglyphics blazed and sprawled 
in crimson, black, and gold. Strange 
plants and flowers appeared on win- 
The crestings 
were 


dow-sills and balconies. 
over the buildings 
shaped or carved grotesquely, and the 
golden yellow of the Imperial flag 
streamed from the house tops, its 
dreadful dragon quivering and lashing 
in the winds. The sounds, the sights, 
and the smells of Canton and Pekin 
made themselves at home in this land 
of little China. The streets, narrower 
here than in any other parts of San 
crowded from early 
The shops 


cornices of 


Francisco, were 
morning till late at night. 
were packed with all the produce of 
the Orient, and the visitor might well 
imagine himself in some hoary Mon- 
golian city in the distant Land of Ca- 
thay. 

All the appliances, tools, utensils, and 
fittings of shops and houses were such 
as had been used in China for thou- 
sands of years. The contorted vege- 
tables, roots, and tubers, the curious 
misshapen fruits, the strange dried fish, 
queer birds and animals, all considered 
rare delicacies, but unsavory to the 
Western palate, lay there on wicker 
baskets in front of the shops. Rock 
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lilies and giant fuchsias, mottled or- 
chids, tiger-flowers, and stunted dwarf 
pines burst beautifully out of odd cor- 
ners into the light. Squatting in their 
doorways, or in front of their shop- 
windows, sat the makers of opium- 
pipes boring holes in the earthen bow!s 
with primitive drills of wood and cord. 
Umbrella-makers plied their trades on 
the pavements and cobblers hammered 
industriously or stitched up the thick 
felt-soled Chinese Gray- 
whiskered fortune-tellers squatted be- 
hind their tiny tables, and burnt their 
punk-sticks, themselves as immovable 
as bronze idols. Professional 
looking very grave and learned behind 
their large, horn-rimmed spectacles, sat 
inscribing with brushes of camel's hair 
letters of love or business for those who 
could not write. Cunning craftsmen 
in gold and silver wrought marvels in 
delicate filagree or pierced work. In 
the shops of the silk-merchants the 
product of the looms of China lay un- 
rolled in shining splendor, lace and em- 
broidered work, tapestries and fabrics 
of incredible richness, rainbow tints, 
and subtle designs. Much of this tex- 
tile work appeared scarcely human to 
the Western eye; it was as the crafts- 
manship of butterflies, humming-birds, 
or fairies. Gossamer fabrics were dis- 
played for sale, bearing names (if one 
got them correctly from the dealer) 
such as Spider’s Web of Moonlight, the 
Spray of Fountains, the Veils of the 
Morn, the Breath of the Mountain. 
The bazaars became places of 
crowded and confused magnificence, 
stored with thousands of curious and 
precious works of art. All that was 
rich, rare, and elegant in the civiliza- 
tion and industry of the Chinese lay 
here for purchase. Fragile porcelain, 
snowy-white or colored wonderfully by 
hand, lay in translucent piles; enamel 
ware on bases of copper or silver 
gleamed with its iridescent tints; great 
salvers, plates, and bowls of beaten 


sandals, 


scribes, 
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brass or copper shone like suns; elab- 
orate and grotesque figures of men, 
goblins, or dragons wrought in ivory 
grinned and mowed diabolically; im- 
mense urns and vases of bronze shone 
ruddily, while bristling serpents curled 
and gaped about their swelling forms; 
suits of Chinese armor stood awk- 
wardly erect; curved swords in carved 
ivory scabbards lay on velvet cushions, 
among chairs and stools of ebony, rose- 
wood, and teak, cunningly inlaid with 
silver and mother-of-pearl. Exquisite 
fans, carved lanterns, fancy boxes and 
chests of camphor wood or sandal- 
wood, caskets of tortoise-shell and lus- 
trous black lacquer-ware were prodi- 
gally piled amid a multitude of quaint 
gimecracks and miscellaneous bric-a- 
brace, 

Traders by instinct, some of the shop. 
keepers soon became merchant princes 
and men of great power and wealth 
in the colony; suave and dignified in de- 
meanor, imperturbable and polite, they 
prospered steadily. Under the blue 
Californian skies, in the clear white 
sunshine and fresh winds of the young 
and virile West, the iron-bound, con- 
ventional, uncompromising civilization 
of the gray old East implanted itself, a 
flourishing unit of the yellow race 
within the dominant white, complete 
in itself and drawing strength and 
profit from its Caucasian environment. 
This Chinese island in an American 
sea grew and developed year by year. 
The sanitary conditions of the settle- 
ment were very bad, and though inef- 
fectual attempts at reform were made 
now and then by the municipal health- 
officers, little was improved. The Chi- 
nese minded the filth not at all, and 
Seemed even to thrive on it. Sometimes 
fears of an epidemic of small-pox pos- 
sessed the Health Board, and then the 
quarter would be sprinkled with chlo- 
ride of lime, whose alkaline odor 
clashed monstrously with the thousand 
and one evil smells and aromatic per- 
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fumes native to the place. The settle- 
ment, besieged by the white population 
on every side, was cabined and con- 
fined within its limits, and all encroach- 
ments on the white districts were re- 
sisted. 
Considerable 
existed among the Americans because 
the Quarter occupied one of the best 
situations in the city. The consequence 


dissatisfaction already 


was that, hemmed in on all sides, it 
multiplied itself within its own con- 
fines, like New York proper on the is- 
land of Manhattan. In New York 
mankind appropriated the regions of 
the upper air with towering edifices 
built in countless layers. In the Chi- 
nese Quarter of the western metropolis 
the denizens cut one room into two or 
four, divided a single story into halves, 
or burrowed deep into the ground. The 
vice and diseases of the yellow race 
came in triumph and hid themselves in 
the dens, passages, and burrows of the 
region. Chinese lotteries, generously 
patronized by the white men, ran full 
blast night and day, and many a repu- 
table citizen carried about in his waist- 
coat-pocket the squares of thin rough 
paper with their strange characters and 
red spots. The games of fan-tan, faro, 
and poker thrived and flourished, often 
under the protection of a corrupt and 
venal police. At times a sudden fit of 
virtue, or a policy of intimidation for 
the purpose of further extortion, would 
possess the constabulary, and then en- 
sued a series of raids upon the gamb- 
ling-hells. Sudden onslaughts would 
be made during the midnight hours, 
and the gamblers, white and yellow, 
would scurry through the dark pas- 
sages, leaving their money and para- 
phernalia behind to fall into the hands 
of the invading law. Gangs of pris- 
oners would be driven through the 
street by the police and heavily fined 
or sentenced to gaol. A system of sen- 
tries was then instituted by the Chi- 
nese, and the gambling-rooms were re- 
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moved to the top stories of the houses, 
or installed deep underground. Enor- 
mous doors of oak, studded with nails 
and equipped with peep-holes and pon- 
derous iron bars, defended passage af- 
ter passage in the subterranean corri- 
dors. A push upon an electric button 
by the watcher at the front door, and 
the massive slabs of wood glided in- 
stantly into place, confronting the baf- 
fled police with solid inches of stubborn 
oak and iron. ‘By the time the axes 
and sledge-hammers had beaten down 
the barriers, all signs of gambling 
would have disappeared, and the play- 
ers would be safely in the streets. A 
few Ah Sins, bland and childlike as Bret 
Harte’s immortal hero, and all resem- 
bling one another like so many pins, 
would be found sitting innocently about 
their tables eating rice or chop suey, 
looking with simulated surprise 
the thunderous intrusion of the 
police. Sometimes the gambling-house 
keepers made matters unpleasant for 
the police by exposing their methods of 
Then the news- 


and 
upon 


organized blackmail. 
papers would pounce upon the police, 
and these in turn would begin a vio- 
lent but short-lived crusade of reprisals 
against the almond-eyed breakers of 
the law. 

A more insidious and dangerous vice 
than gambling had become deeply 
rooted in the life of the Quarter, and its 
had extended itself to 
the Americans. This was the smoking 
of opium, a habit that seemed little 
to affect the tenacious physiques of the 
wiry Orientals, but which wrought 
havoc among the white people who be- 
came its slaves. The opium-dens grew 
notorious and furnished one of the 
great attractions shown by the guides 
to the curious traveller visiting the 
Quarter. The opium, like the gambling- 
rooms, lay hidden away in remote parts 
of the intricate houses, or were con- 
cealed in back rooms behind innocent- 
looking shops. Many of them were 


contamination 
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subterranean, situated beneath the 
pavements and cellars, stifling holes 
into which neither air nor light could 
enter. Here bunks were built round 
the walls, consisting of mere wooden 
shelves reaching from floor to ceiling. 
Stretched out on these the smokers, 
sunk in the bestial lethargy or the 
ecstatic dreams inspired by the drug, 
would lie for hours in the thick at- 
mosphere, a frightful mixture of earth- 
damp, human exhalations, and the nar- 
cotic fumes from the pipes. The opium 
was smoked in the shape of pellets. 
The sticky paste was first rolled be- 
tween the fingers until it assumed a 
globular shape; it was then affixed toa 
wire and lighted at a small lamp that 
was kept constantly burning beside the 
smoker, after which it was placed in a 
small brass bowl of the clumsy fiute- 
like pipe. A few whiffs sufficed to burn 
it to an ash, and these ashes were pre- 
served and chewed by the poor who 
could not afford fresh opium. A room 
full and smokers, 
curled up in their bunks, the rank air 
reeking with a mephitic virulence, the 
thin streams of smoke curling upward 
in serpentine forms, the red glow of the 
pipes and the sickly glimmer of the 
tiny oil-lamps in the semi-darkness and 
the silence, made a full of a 
strange and awful enchantment. 

The almost prohibitive duties placed 
on opium rendered the smuggling of it 
a very profitable pursuit. Hermetic- 
ally sealed tins of ten or twenty taels 
would be flung overboard at night from 
some steamer just arrived from China, 
to be picked up by vigilant confeder- 
ates in rowing-boats. The customs 
officers maintained a special vigilance 
over the opium-smugglers, for high 
bounties and premiums awaited them 
on the capture of the contraband drug. 
Frequently tins of opium worth bun- 
dreds of pounds would be found float- 
ing on the tides of the bay. As outside 
the settlement it was difficult for white 


of these sleepers 


scene 
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people to procure the drug it would 
sometimes happen that in a raid upon 
the opium-dens many white men or 
even women would be captured along 
with the Chinese. Dark scandals re- 
sulted, and the skeletons in the closets 
of various worthy and wealthy families 
rattled ominously. Certain secret places 
were accordingly established in the 
Quarter furnished with Oriental mag- 
nificence, and these resorts were patro- 
nized by Caucasians who had become 
slaves to the pernicious habit. They 
were forced to use the strictest secrecy 
to avoid being discovered in these 
haunts, and only when plunged into the 
oblivion of the drug did the constant 
terror of a raid by the police depart 
from their minds. Chinatown also 
became the hiding-ground for the 
wretched devotee of cocaine and mor- 
phia bound in the shackles of a vice 
far more deadly and disgusting than 
that of opium smoking. These moral 
and physical wrecks, lurking in dark 
corners of the Quarter or sunning them- 
selves in the Plaza by day, might be 
seen slinking forth at night, intent on 
stealing some trifle to pay for the sooth- 
ing drug used in the hypodermic syr- 
inge. The bodies of many of them 
were covered from head to foot with 
the tiny punctures made by the needle. 

To these darker pictures of the Chi- 
nese Quarter must be added that of the 
slave-women. These creatures, 
arrayed in gorgeous robes, sat behind 
barred and grated windows, and with 
shrill discordant cries sought to attract 
the attention of the passer-by. A sur- 
reptitious trade in these human chat- 
tels was carried on by a well organized 
band, although strenuous efforts were 
made by the Government and the mis- 
sionaries for its suppression. Every 
steamer from China brought over the 
“wives” and “mothers” of Chinese re- 
siding in San Francisco; forged certiti- 
cates of entry were provided, and then 
the Quarter, like a dark sea, closed 


poor 
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over the unfortunate women. The en- 
ergetic ladies of the Chinese Mission, 
supported by the police, were able to 
rescue some of the girls from these 
depths of degradation, educate them, 
and provide them with homes.  Al- 
though monogamy was tlie prevailing 
custom among the Chinese, some of the 
wealthier merchants had their several 
wives and maintained seraglios in 
splendid state. 

The Chinese girls and women 
peared on the streets clad in garments 
of shining black cloth, consisting of a 
loose tunic and wide pantaloons, Their 
glossy black hair was moulded and 
plastered tight in fantastic forms; jade 
bracelets encircled their arms and their 


ap- 


the eyebrows were pencilled, 
carmine, the 


ankles; 
the lips stained with 
cheeks delicately rouged, and the nails 
of the fingers were long as the claws 
of birds, Many wore rich head-dresses 
of gold, with artificial flowers, pen- 
dants, and bangles reaching almost to 
the shoulders. The ladies of the Quar- 
ter, proud of their tiny, crippled feet, 
tottered helplessly along on awkward, 
wedge-shaped boots or pattens. The 
coolie women, whose feet were normal, 
walked rapidly past their aristocratic 
sisters, on loose pantofles or slapping 
sandals. The moon-faced children were 
usually attired in the most bizarre and 
brilliant colors, which made them look 
like butterflies or Many of 
the Chinese women were very pretty, 
resembling dainty wax dolls or deco- 
rated idols. These celestial beauties 
were often the prime cause of the 
deadly feuds of the rival tongs. 

For many years the police of San 
Francisco strove vainly to extirpate the 
murderous vendettas waged against 
one another by the various secret socie- 
ties, or tongs, of the Quarter. In meth- 
ods and significance these organiza- 
tions bore some resemblance to the 
infamous Mafia of Italy, to the ancient 
Moslem sect of the Assassins of Ala- 


parrots, 
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mut in Persia, and to the Thugs of Hin- 
dostan, Assassinations in broad day- 
light by knife or pistol were common 
occurrences, the criminals almost in- 
variably escaping in the mass of blue- 
garbed coolies, all more or less resem- 
bling one another in dress and features. 
Political, commercial, religious, or per- 
sonal enmity furnished the incentives 
for these murders. Sometimes it was 
the execution of the law of retaliation, 
a life for a life urged indiscriminately 
by one society against another. The 
victims of this lex talionis were marked 
men, and would walk the streets per- 
haps for months unconscious of the 
doom hanging over their heads. Then 
suddenly in some dark alley or door- 
way, or even in the crowded streets the 
murderous hatchetmen, or highbinders 
as they were locally called, would fall 
upon the victim, execute the decree of 
the society, and vanish. Strange rites, 
incantations, and ceremonies were 
practised by these secret societies, and 
their relentless judgments were invari- 
ably carried out by their sworn assas- 
sins and mercenaries These bravos, 
carrying heavy revolvers of large cali- 
bre, great knives, or axes in the loose 
sleeves of their tunics, would follow 
the destined victim day and night until 
the opportune moment for slaughter ar- 
rived. Pitched battles often resulted 
between the highbinders of opposing so- 
cieties, and then the clashing of knives 
and the whistling of bullets would sud- 
denly arise in the Quarter, resulting in 
certain reductions in the numbers of 
the fighters. White men were never 
molested by the societies and could 
venture safely into any part of the Set- 
tlement, though some rather mysterious 
disappearances did occasionally take 
place. 

When some prominent resident of the 
Quarter had gone to sup with his an- 
cestors in their heavenly halls, sent 
thither by natural death or the decree 
of some hostile society, elaborate fune- 
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rals took place. Long lines of coaches 
containing the mourners followed the 
hearse,’ to the discordant shriekings, 
wailings, and muffled beatings of the 
native music. Hired mourners dressed 
in white made manifest their grief by 
beating their breasts and uttering loud 
cries. Along the route to the ceme- 
tery imitation money, in the shape of 
slips of pierced buff tissue paper, was 
flung to the four winds to buy or to 
drive off the flocks of invisible demons 
lusting for the spirit of the dead. Pigs 
roasted whole, pots of ginger and 
sweets, baked meats, cakes, and fruits 
accompanied the body, and part of 
these were placed upon the grave that 
the deceased need not hunger on his 
way to Paradise. These dainties usu- 
ally fell a prey to the lurking boys and 
men in the neighborhood of the gloomy 
Mongolian burial-ground in the bleak 
hills south of San Francisco; the rest 
of the food was brought back to fur- 
nish a feast for the mourners, After 
the lapse of some years, the bones of 
dead Chinese were exhumed, cleaned, 
and scraped, and sent home to the 
Celestial Empire for final interment. 
Every Chinaman cherished the idea of 
burial in the sacred soil of the Flowery 
Land. The greatest loss he could sus- 
tain was that of his pigtail, by which 
the faithful were drawn up into heaven 
by the gods. The hapless leper suf- 
fering his living death, lying hidden in 
the bowels of the Quarter or kept a 
prisoner in the City pest-house, still 
found his happiness in the incessant 
contemplation of these two prospects. 
The joss-houses, or temples, the the- 
atres, the restaurants, and the tea- 
rooms of the Quarter were places of in- 
tense interest. Monstrous idols and 
grotesque demons with flaming eyes 
and brandished arms frowned upon 
and threatened the worshippers in the 
joss-houses. The devotees of Buddha 
and Confucius (or Kung Futsze as in 
the Chinese form) had their separate 
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temples. The rites of the priests were 
elaborate and full of impressive dignity, 
accompanied by the burning of incense, 
incantations, and chanted prayers. 
The walls of the temples were hung 
with brilliant banners and insignia, 
and on the altars stood great bowls of 
brass holding rock-lilies or smoking 
spice. Offerings of food were made by 
the worshippers and mechanical appli- 
ances for fortune-telling were used 
whenever the gods were to be consulted 
on matters of faith or trade. Splen- 
did gifts made to favorite idols turned 
the temples into veritable treasure- 
houses, 

The curious performances at the Chi- 
nese theatre drew thither many white 
people as spectators, although the plays 
were wildly grotesque and utterly un- 
intelligible to them. A play commonly 
lasted a week or a fortnight, continuing 
its tale from night to night. The ac- 
tors often wore monstrous masks of 


formidable aspect, and declaimed their 
lines with ludicrously extravagant em- 


phasis and gestures. It is interesting 
to note that the same contempt for the 
actor and his calling prevails among 
the Chinese as once held sway in West- 
ern lands. Spectators were allowed to 
seat themselves on the stage as in the 
days of Elizabethan England. The 
scenery required a vivid imagination, a 
table often doing service for a moun- 
tain, or a placard for a field or forest. 
Warriors or kings, after suffering de- 
capitation on the stage, calmly rose and 
walked away. The female parts were 
always assumed by men or boys who 
trod the stage with mincing steps on 
high wooden clogs or clumsy shoes, 
chanting their lines in shrill falsetto, 
swinging fans with easy grace and 
pursing up painted lips. The female 
spectators sat in boxes apart from the 
crowd, and the walls of the dingy audi- 
torium were lined with dark, evil-smell- 
ing closets reeking with opium. The 
orchestra kept up a constant deafen- 
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ing noise, an infernal din running on 
monotonously in unvarying reiteration. 
The greatest feast in the Chinese cal- 


“endar was the celebration of the New 


Year, usually a month or more after 
that of the Christian reckoning. Then 
all debts were paid, promises fulfilled, 
and many gifts interchanged, Great 
bonfires blazed, rockets hissed skyward, 
and fireworks rattled and cracked in 
the streets, The huge skin lanterns 
were all aglow, happy inscriptions 
decked the walls, and every one feasted 
and made merry. Oriental music 
clamored in the air, and the grave, sat- 
urnine Chinese faces relaxed in smiles 
and laughter. The finale of this festi- 
val was always a gorgeous procession 
of barbaric pomp and . blazonry. 
Priests, warriors, and officials marched 
through the streets clad in rich and 
wonderful garments, A_ gigantic 
crested dragon of papier-maché with 
rolling eyes, flickering tongue, and 
yawning maw, supported on the heads 
of a hundred men and stretching from 
street to street, would writhe its horri- 
ble way through the thoroughfares like 
a living thing. 

The best Chinese restaurants were 
constantly patronized by white people. 
Here such national delicacies as ragoiits 
of shark-fin, birds’ nest soup, preserved 
cumquats, and the meat of the abalone 
shell were served to the guest in many 
strange and mysterious forms. ‘The 
delicious li chee nut was greatly es- 
teemed by the Americans, as well as 
the various sweetmeats sold in the 
Quarter. The Chinese drank weak 
tea without milk or sugar, looking upon 
the English and American manner of 
decoction as an abomination, bitter and 
unpalatable, and full of the tannin de- 
veloped by over-brewing. 

The profession of medicine was prac- 
tised according to the ancient formulas, 
and some almost miraculous cures were 
effected by the Chinese herbalists who 
numbered many Americans among 
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their patients. The drug-shops teemed 
with strange and monstrous things 
from earth, air, and sea. Dried lizards, 
pulverized sharks’ eggs, horns and 
hoofs of cattle, serpents’ blood, man- 
drake-roots, fishes’ eyes and dogs’ 
teeth were all used, with many other 
odd ingredients, in the compounding of 
magic medicines. In basements under 
the shops barbers could be seen dress- 
ing the heads of their customers or 
plaiting their pigtails. Clouds of steam 
pouring out from greasy gratings pro- 
claimed the existence of kitchens in 
full blast under the pavements. The 
guests in eating-houses could be seen 
seated before bowls of chop suey or rice 
skilfully manipulating the food with 
wooden chop-sticks. Through the open 
doorways of shops, glimpses might be 
caught of dignified and spectacled mer- 
chants writing in books with pointed 
brushes or adding up their accounts 
with the aid of an abacus. The haughty 
and stately Chinese of the upper 
classes stalked majestically along the 
streets, clad in beautiful silks, blue, 
crimson, or lilac, a coral button sur- 
mounting their round caps, and their 
trousers gathered tightly about their 
ankles. The common coolies, with 
their stolid expressionless faces and 
coarse drill blouses and _ trousers. 
swarmed everywhere like a dark blue 
stream, and their incessant sing-song 
speech rang from end to end of the 
Quarter. It became a great and fertile 
field for painters who found in its 
strange, exotic life, rich color, and Ori- 
ental pageantry rare and abundant ma- 
terial for their pencils. 

Then came the earthquake and the 


mighty conflagration of last year, 
which swept the Chinese Quarter into 
a black and ashen ruin. All its 


crowded houses and dismal dens, its 
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cellars and mysterious tunnels, its 
haunts of vice, shame, and crime, no 
less than its glittering bazaars and 
fairylike temples were swallowed up in 
that monstrous sea of flame. Its thou- 
sands of homeless inhabitants fled to 
the hills where their Spartan habits of 
life stood them in good stead. Now the 
Quarter is no more, and many a San 
Franciscan sighs as he thinks of its de- 
parted charm and romance, a charm 
and a romance which cast heavy shad- 
ows, it is true, but were none the less 
picturesque and positive. The Quarter 
exists no more, but another will surely 
be rebuilt. It is proposed to found this 
in a more distant part of the city, 
but slowly and surely the Chinese mer- 
chants are re-establishing themselves 
on the old sites, and the coolies and 
laborers are flocking back to their old 
haunts. The new Quarter is to be even 
more picturesque, more truly Oriental! 
than the old. The buildings are to be 
distinctly Chinese in architecture in- 
stead of being, as heretofore, merely 
the converted and abandoned struc- 
tures formerly occupied by Americans. 
Therefore few inharmonious notes will 
be found in the aspects of the new Set- 
tlement that is now rising upon the 
ruins of the old, and Cathay in Cali- 
fornia will once more reassert its an- 
cient fascination on the white visitor. 
Its sedate and industrious populace, 
profit-seeking but unprogressive, will 
continue to exist as before, rooted in a 
transparent, semi-barbarous civiliza- 
tion as old and gray as the hills, and as 
complete within itself as if surrounded 
by the Great Wall of the motherland, 
while around it will roar and ring the 
new-born life and prosperity of the 
third San Francisco, that young and 
splendid Titan basking on the sunny 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
Herman Scheffaner. 
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THE RED GERANIUM. 


Dan Bulger sat up in bed and looked 
round the infirmary ward with a face 
of disgust. How weary he was of 
everything! How tired of the waxed 
boards, the rows of beds with their 
blue-checked quilts, the tall clock tick- 
ing away the hours in the far corner! 
Nothing seemed altered in the eight 
years he had been there, bedridden; 
the only change was in the floating 
population who drifted in and out; and 
since old'Patsey died, the week before, 
Dan found himself the oldest inmate. 

Close at hand a sick man and a de- 
formed boy were playing cards. “Tis 
aisy some folks do be amused!” mut- 
tered Dan crossly, for the sight an- 
noyed him. He felt so dissatisfied with 
his surroundings that he had long 
passed the stage of taking any pleasure 
in the amusements of his neighbors. 

Then, as he painfully drew himself 
into an easier position, his glance fell 
on a flower-pot on the window-sill at 
the side of his bed, and his whole face 
brightened. 

“Git me a sup av wather, Thady,” he 
called out to a more fortunate patient 
who was able to walk. “The geranium 
is morthial dhry entoirely.” 

Thady, as requested, went to the 
bathroom, and returned immediateiy 
carrying some water in a cracked mug. 

““Tis a grand little plant, Mr. Bulger; 
sure, ’twud be a pity an it to die.” As 
Thady spoke he winked at one of the 
card-players, for Dan and his geranium 
were a standing joke. 

Such a miserable specimen it was, 
too! Long and lank, with thick, dis- 
torted stalk, and a bunch of leaves at 
the top—poor, pale leaves pining for 
fresh air and for sunshine. Almost 
every condition necessary to plant-life 
was wanting except a loving care, 


without which it must have died years 
before. 

Dan smiled. No girl at her first ball, 
no budding poet, was half as suscepti- 
ble of flattery as this old man about his 
onky possession. “’Tis doin’ well,” he 
said; “tis lookin’ foine this summer. 
It has seven leaves more nor last 
year.” 

“Does it ever flower, Mr. Bulger?” 
asked Thady with an air of innocence. 

“Is it fower? Why, ’tis a grand red 
flower! It does be covered wid flowers. 
Wait till ye see it; ye’ll be surprised!” 
cried Dan hopefully. 

“Well, indeed thin, Mr. Bulger, ye 
have a consate av yer own about the 
plant!” cried a fellow-inmate from 
across the ward. “I’ve been here goin’ 
on three year now, an’ divil the sign av 
a flower I ever saw on it! Ould rub- 
bish it is. I do be wonderin’ the ma- 
tron doesn’t sling it out. Sure, 'tis only 
to humor ye she laves it!” 

“Ould rubbish! Ould rubbish is it?” 
stuttered Dan, shaking with rage. 
“Maybe ’tis ould rubbish ye are yer- 
sel’, Mr. Moriarty! Maybe ’tis yersel’ 
she'd be slingin’ out in half a shake!” 
A defiant snort from the other here 
interrupted him, but he continued, 
“°Tis an ornyment to the ward, that’s 
what it is! Look at the beautiful 
green av it. An’ you an Oirishman, 
too, Mike Moriarty! I'm s’prised at ye! 
Barrin’ the big branch ye can see out 
av the far window, ‘tis the only bit av 
green I’ve sot eyes on for eight years. 
Green for the honor av Ould Oireland, 
sez I!” And after making this bid for 
popularity, Mr. Bulger looked trium- 
phantly round the ward. 

“More power to ye, Dan!” “Right ye 
are, Mr. Bulger!” “Sorra a bit av him 
desarves a better!” cried some of the 
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audience, rejoicing, like patriotic Lrish- 
men, in his sentiment, and also as Irish- 
men rejoicing in even the semblance 
of a fight. 

“Well, I never saw sign av a flower on 
it, anyhow,” retorted Mr. Moriarty, con- 
scious that he had come off second best 
in the encounter. 

“The air av the place don’t seem to 
suit it,” said Dan, and there wag a 
touch of wistfulness in his voice. “It 
hasn’t flowered this six year; though 
that’s not sayin’ it never will,” he 
added, looking sternly at his enemy. 
“If I had a sup av new mould for it 
ye’d soon see!” 

“Sure, it’s too ould, it is, to be doin’ 
any good at all, atall. Faith, ’tis loike 
yersel’, it is, Dan Bulger—dyin’ av ould 
age!’ and Mr, Moriarty laughed bru- 
tally as he turned over and drew the 
blankets about his head. 

There is not always much considera- 
tion for one another’s feelings in a 
workhouse. 

“Dyin’ av old age, is it? Dyin’ av 
ould age! Maybe ’tis better to be dyin’ 
av ould age than av the complaint ye’re 
troubled wid, Mr. Moriarty!’ with a 
scornful inflection on the name. “Me 
an’ me geranium is wather-drinkers, 
which is more nor can be said for all 
here!” Again Dan looked round for 
public approval, feeling that he had 
routed his tormentor; but this senti- 
ment was not so well received as the 
last; while Mike, resenting the allusion 
to his habits, which were unfortunately 
beyond a doubt, growled, “Quit yer 
blethers, man, an’ let me git to sleep.” 

And, satisfied for the present with 
Mike’s discomfiture, Dan turned his at- 
tention to his plant, 

Suddenly something unusual, unex- 
pected, caught his eye. Breathlessly 
he examined it. Yes; he was not mis- 
taken. Deep in the heart of the leaves 
a tiny flower-bud was hidden, and, with 
quite wonderful strength of mind, he 


said nothing about it. What if it 
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should never come to anything after 
all? Day after day he watched it 
swelling, admiring its tender green, 
measuring every fraction of the slender 
stem on which it rested so proudly. 

Happy in his secret, he was so un- 
usually gentle that the matron began 
to wonder if he might not be unwell. 
It was so unlike Dan to lie there 
quietly with never a complaint or a 
peevish word. 

His companions, too, did not under- 
stand this new attitude. It was some- 
thing extraordinary to see the smile on 
his face, the look of placid content in 
the tired old eyes. 

When Jim Blake whispered, * "Tis not 
long for this wurrld he is at all, at all; 
he’ll be the next as ’ll be tuk,” he only 
voiced public opinion, 

The day when a thin line of red 
flushed the side of the bud Dan spoke 
of it, and from that moment till the 
geranium was in full flower he and his 
plant were the centre of interest in the 
ward. It was a mean enough blossom, 
goodness knows; but the rarest orchid 
could not have pleased the old man 
more as he lay and watched it with 
rapturous eyes. 

Poor Dan! he had almost forgotten 
what a flower ought to be like in the 
eight years he had passed in this place. 
There was no view from his window, 
nothing but the gray stone wall of the 
next building; still, by throwing him- 
self a little forward, he could catch a 
peep of the blue sky overhead. But 
now he only wanted to lie quiet, for his 
flower was satisfying enough; he did 
not need to strain his poor paralyzed 
limbs even to see the clouds above. 
Was not all his world there on the high 
window-sill? Silly? Perhaps. Un- 
natural? Perhaps. A great waste of 
feeling? Possibly. But to understand 
how Dan felt to that stunted geranium 
one would need to change places with 
iim, not for a brief moment, but for 
the eight long years he had been, like 
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the plant, starved of all that makes life 
glad. 

As be lay there in that curious 
state, half-waking, half-sleeping, what 
dreams passed through his mind! One 
could not say whether he were in the 
land of dreams or in the land of reali- 
ties, for his dreams were so real to him, 
and his thoughts roamed free in the 
past. He seemed to see the little cabin, 
with its mud-tramped floor, the dresser 
in the corner with its row of gaudy 
bowls, the peg on the wall where the 
rosary used to hang, the crude photo 
tacked to the shelf above—the photo of 
the boy who had died in “Ameriky’ 
half a lifetime ago. He could almost 
feel the peat-laden breeze as it blew 
softly through the casement, stirring 
the leaves of the geraniums which 
made the window-ledge so bright; he 
could almost see the bent form of the 
“missus” as she watered her favorites, 
and hear her voice, ‘‘Troth, they do be 
great company tke creatures. Some 
hold by cats, an’ more by dogs; but 
give me geraniums, sez I.” And the 
start with which he came back to the 
present filled his eyes with sharp tears, 

The door at the end of the room had 
opened, and a lady-visitor stood on the 
threshold. In her arms she held a 
magnificent crimson pelargonium; and 


as she explained that she brought it “to | 


brighten up the ward a bit,” the matron 
busied herself placing it un the centre 
table and wrapping a piece of crinkly 
paper round the pot. It made a rich 
splash of color in the dingy room, and 
every eye was drawn to it. Every eye 
but Dan’s, for after the first glance 
he turned away, his heart torn with 
jealousy. 

“And this is our gardener,” said the 
matron presently, pointing to Dan. 
“You see, Miss Moore, he has a plant 
of his own.” 

The lady said a few words to the 
old man, which he received in sulky 
silence; and she, thinking he was 
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merely shy, added kindly, “I'm glad 
you like flowers too; you'll admire 
mine. You do admire it?’ she asked 

“I admire some flowers, ma’‘am., l 
don’t hould by all.” 

“But you like my _  pelargonium, 
surely?” 

“I’m not carin’ for palgorums, ma‘am, 
nor any but red geraniums;” and Van 
stiffened his lip so that it might not 
quiver, 

“Oh, then, if you are so fond of gera- 
hiums, I must get you a new one. ‘This 
poor old thing is past blossoming; it is 
too old, you see.” Miss Moore spoke 
kindly, but drew back, startled at the 
tone of his reply: 

“No, thank ye, ma’am, Sure, ye 
mane well; but my geranium is the 
very best. A prize wan it was, a quare 
deal better nor any of yer palgorums, 
or sich-like trash.” He spoke firmly, 
raising his voice so that all the ward 
might hear; and, his protest and con- 
fession of faith over, he lay down and 
pretended to go to sleep. 

“Never mind him, miss; he’s not been 
himself of late,” the matron explained 
in a whisper as she led her visitor 
away. 

“Wan in the eye for you, Mr, Bul- 
ger!” exulted Mike Moriarty as svon as 
the door closed “Tis aisy seein’ the 
lady doesn’t value yer ould cabbage, 
surely! She knows what's what. Bad 
scran to the ould weed! We can be 
seein’ now what a geranium ought ter 
be.” 

But Dan was too dispirited even to 
make a reply, though the taunt went 
home. Indeed, for the next few 
days his life was one long misery. 
None of his companions meant to be 
actively unkind, with the exception 
perhaps of his avowed foe, Mike; but 
it was great fun to take a rise out of 
the old fellow, and they never knew 
that to him their chaff meant real sutf- 
fering. 

At last he could bear it no longer, 
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and resolved to make an end of it. 
With great secrecy and infinite care he 
managed to screw one of the heavy 
iron knobs off his bedstead, and after 
the lights were out he rose painfully 
in bed and hurled it at the offending 
pelargonium. The crash wakened every 
one, and it was some small satisfaction 
to Dan even in the midst of his dis- 
grace to see by the faint light from the 
night-watcher’s lamp that his enemy 
was shattered beyond hope of repair. 
“’*Deed, then, an’ I'll tell Miss Moore 
added the 


the next time she comes,” 
nurse after a severe scolding. “You 
are a nasty, ungrateful old man. You 


might have killed some one with that 
heavy weight, too.” 
“I'd be sorry to 
Mike Moriarty, miss,’ 
born answer; and, failing to get any 
satisfaction from Dan, she closed the 
conversation by turning away and leav- 
ing the ward in darkness once more. 
As the days went on Dan did not re- 
cover his spirits. The rival plant was 
dead, yet the memory of its glories still 
lingered and furnished a topic for those 
who wished to tease him; and in spite 
of himself a feeling of shame for his 
rash act disturbed the old man. He 
was conscious, too, that by betraying 
his jealousy he had made himself ridic- 


barrin’ 
stub- 


hurt 


any, 
was the 


ulous. 

When next Miss Moore appeared he 
turned away, trying to avoid her notice, 
She came straight up to him, however, 


holding up a brown-paper bag. “Some 
fresh earth for that plant of yours, 
Dan,” she explained, smiling at him. 


“Thank kindly, miss.” Dan's 
voice was toneless, 

“Shall I repot it for you?” 

“Don't be goin’ for to touch it, miss.” 

“Oh, I assure you I'll be very careful 
—I’m quite a skilled gardener myself. 
Why, where is the pelargonium I left 


ye 


here, by the way? Surely it is very 
soon over?” She looked round, and 
several voices broke in, eager to tell 
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her the history of its premature death. 

Dan pretended not to hear, and yet 
every word stabbed him; it sounded 
such a black episode as related by 
Mike Moriarty. 

Curiously the young girl studied the 
culprit, noting the flushed and averted 
face, and some impulse made her ad- 
vance to speak to him again. “Why,” 
Dan, how had the poor plant annoyed 
you?” 

The tone was gentle, and the old man 
looked up startled, for he expected re- 
proof, and as he did so the girl saw that 
his eyes were misty and ashamed. 

“No miss—onlv— 
only”’—he stammered. 

She sat down on the edge of the pal- 
let, laying her soft, white hand on his 
old and twisted one. 

“Tell me all about it, Dan.” 

“'Twas this way, miss. They did 
be makin’ a laugh av me an’ the wan 
wee flower on the plant, an’ [ c’u’dn't 
bear it; it made me mad like.” 

“I’m sorry I brought it if that is so; 
but you could hardly expect yours to 
have flowers like mine, which comes 
from a conservatory and has every 
care’; and as she spoke she thought 
there was something a little pathetic in 
the professional jealousy of an old gar- 
dener, for such she supposed him to be. 

“Ah, miss, don’t be thinkin’ that 
leastwise”’—— He could not explain, 
but added, with a shake of the head, 
in a voice all broken and husky, 
“'T wasn’t only that, miss; but she was 
powerful proud av the plant.” 

And at last the girl understood. 

“Your wife?” she asked gently. 

“Yes, miss; an’ she’s gone to Glory 


ways—no ways, 


this nine year, an’ it hurts me to hear 
them raise the laugh on what she was 
so sot on once.” 

It was quite a little time before any 
answer could for the painful 
lump in her throat, and the girl turned 
and looked at the miserable plant with 
which, like 


come 


altered eyes—with eyes 
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‘Dan’s, saw in it a reminder of happier 
days, of days which had not always 
Jain in the narrow ward of a work- 
house infirmary. The shabby, stunted 
geranium was the last link to be 
broken, for friends and home and love 
had gone, never to return. 

“I think I understand”; and her voice 
required quite an effort to steady it. “l 
think I can see what a very precious 
plant it is.” 

Dan had recovered his composure, 
nd at her words a new light shone in 
his eyes. 

“What did ye be sayin’, honey? 
a bit deaf the day.” 

“I said I can see how precious the 
plant is,” she repeated louder. 

Dan’s glance flew round the ward to 
see that all were listening, and he an- 
swered with a ring in his voice, a new 
note of pride, “’Tis so, miss. I allers 
knew ’twas a grand plant.” 

The girl smiled, and, seeing his little 
manceuvre, humored it. In a loud, 
clear voice she said, “You are quite 
right, Dan; it would be a _ beautiful 
plant if it got half fairplay. But it can- 
not thrive in such a place. If you will 
let me have the tiniest cutting, I'll get 
my gardener to see to it. I shall be 
proud to have it in my greenhouse, and 
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will bring it and show it to you next 
year.” 

Her words, her kindly glance, seemed 
to infuse new life into the old man. 
He was radiant. 

“Faith, thin, honey, ye'll have yer 
cuttin’ an’ welcome. I’m not wan to 
refudge anythin’ to a lady. It's a 
prize plant it is, an’ a greenhouse is its 
proper place, not a dirty hole like this.” 

So the cutting was taken, and the old 
stump repotted in the fresh mould the 
girl had brought; and when presently 
she went away she left a happy, con- 
tented Dan behind her. 

Reinstated in the respect of his com- 
panions, his own conscience at rest—for 
the girl had freely forgiven him for 
destroying the pelargonium—his plant 
honored and appreciated, no wonder he 
felt a different creature. It was a 
pleasure to see him, and as he launched 
a scathing taunt at Mike Moriarty even 
that irascible foe had not the heart to 
insult him. 

“'Tis little ye know about plants. 
’Tis aisy seein’ what a gomeral ye are, 
Mr. Moriarty. The lady axed for a 
cuttin’—ay, an’ was proud to have it! 
Put that in yer poipe an’ smoke it, Mike 
Moriarty!” 
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THE NEW LIABILITY OF EMPLOYERS. 


July 1 was the day fixed for the ad- 
vent of the new Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act, and this 
will soon begin to make its influence 
felt in nearly every home in the United 


unwelcome guest 


Kingdom. Its peculiarities are innu- 
merable, and are but imperfectly com- 
prehended even by its authors. Ina 
former article (February 16) we en- 
deavored to give a rough idea as to the 
classes of employés which would come 
within its operation; but as this ques- 
tion is wrapped in doubt and lawyers 


already disagree, the only advice that 
can at present be given with any cer- 
tainty to employers is to be careful to 
insure even those persons whose posi- 
tion under the Act is doubtful. To do 
this effectually is by no means easy, 
for the Act imposes liabilities which 
may extend over a considerable time, 
and which may moreover continue be- 
yond the life of the employer, and thus 
a new branch of insurance has to some 
We will therefore 
give employers some idea of the liabili- 


extent been created. 
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ties they are under, and thus enable 
them to take steps to adequately pro- 
tect themselves by insurance. 

As regards the employés who are 
within the Act, we can add but little 
to what was said in our former article. 
Roughly speaking, every person em- 
ployed in manual labor is within the 
Act, and so are those persons employed 
otherwise than by way of manual labor 
whose remuneration does not exceed 
£250 per annum. The doubtful cases 
are persons whose occupation involves 
professional or highly technical skill, 
and those persons who are only casually 
employed. As regards the former, the 
Act being passed to give compensation 
to “workmen” and its general provi- 
sions being framed with a view to the 
working classes, it remains to be seen 
how the Courts will interpret the detfi- 
nitions of the Act as regards the mean- 
ing of the words “workman” and “con- 
tract of service.” With reference to 
the latter class—persons casually em- 
ployed—many questions have to be 
solved. These persons are excluded 
from the Act when “employed other- 
wise than for the purposes of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business.” Since this 
definition was inserted in the Act, how- 
class of persons has been 
who are 


ever, a 
brought within its purview 
never engaged in the employer's trade 
or business, viz. domestic servants. 
The position therefore of a person who 
is casually employed in domestic du- 
ties remains in obscurity. Then again 
the question remains, When does casual 
employment become habitual? Is a 
person regularly employed once a week 
casually employed? The only answer 
which at present can be given to the 
anxious employer is: When in doubt, 
insure, 

It may, however, be as well that em- 
ployers should carefully consider what 
are the pecuniary liabilities which they 
are under, These liabilties vary con- 


siderably with circumstances, and may 
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continue for an indeterminate period 


of time:— 
1. When death results from the in- 
jury the maximum compensation is 


fixed at £300 and the minimum at £150. 
If the deceased ‘“‘workman” leaves “de- 
pendants” who are “wholly dependent” 
the compensation 
two ex- 


upon his earnings, 
will be fixed between those 
tremes by estimating his actual earn- 
ings for the previous three years. 

2. If he leaves dependants only “par- 
tially dependent” the compensation will 
be fixed with regard to what is reason- 
able and proportionate to the injury, 
but subject to the maximum of £3800. 

3. If he leaves no “dependants” the 
compensation is based on medical and 
funeral expenses, not exceeding £10. 

“Dependants” now includes a larger 
class of persons. Parents, grandpar- 
ents, husband and wife, step-parents, 
children, step-children, brothers and 
sisters, half brothers and sisters, and, 
further’ still, illegitimate children 
and grandchildren are taken into con- 
sideration, Even a table of atf- 
finity is of no use to the employer. He 
may be under the impression that he is 
employing a man with no relations ata 
liability in case of death of £10; but in 
case the man unfortunately meets with 
his death an illegitimate relation—even 
a grandmother—may suddenly appear 
on the scene, and the liability be con- 
verted into £300. Moreover, it should 
be noted that by some very recent deci- 
sions in the Court of Appeal it has been 
held that there is a presumption that a 
man’s widow has been wholly depen- 
dent on his earnings—a presumption 
which will not be displaced by show- 
ing that in fact he never contributed a 
penny to her maintenance, and that she 
was supporting herself in service. She 
must have an independent income be- 
fore she will be deemed to be only par- 
tially dependent. 

So far we have only been considering 
the liability of the employer when his 
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employé is killed, and this liability can 
be readily insured against, as it is ter- 
minated on the payment of a sum of 
compensation easily ascertained. When 


a “workman” is either totally or par- 
tially incapacitated the compensation 
can never exceed £1 week. Its 


actual amount will be fixed by his aver- 


per 
age weekly earnings, 50 per cent. of 
which will be the basis of compensa- 
tion. But this sum is subject to fluctu- 
ation. If the workman is able to earn 
something in his injured state, that will 
be taken into consideration. It is es- 
pecially important, however, to observe 
that if the workman remains incapaci- 
tated can 
only practically be 


these weekly payments 


redeemed by the 
purchase of an annuity equal to 
7 per cent. of the annual value 
of the weekly payment. Thus the 
liability to an injured workman may 
vastly the liability in 
of a fatal accident. Either the weekly 
payments must be continued for the 
workman’s life or they must be re- 
deemed. The sum required to redeem 
the weekly payments being made to a 
man in the prime of life who was earn- 
ing good wages would far exceed £300 
and might reach £800 or more. 
Another point to be borne in mind is 
that the dependants of an injured 
workman have an independent right to 
compensation. Thus, if the injured 
man recovers and goes back to work at 


exceed case 


the same wages he was receiving be- 
fore and the payments are 
ended, but he subsequently dies from 
some cause directly connected with the 
original accident, his dependants can 
claim compensation, although from the 
maximum of £300 they must give credit 
for the payments made to the man in 
his lifetime. This was only recently 
decided by the Court of Appeal, but it 
has a most important bearing on insur- 
Many policies contain a clause 
the weekly 
have for 


weekly 


ance, 
when 
continued 


insurers 
been 


enabling 
payments 
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twelve months to determine their lia- 
bility under the policy by payment of a 
capital sum. Those insuring should be 
careful to see that they are covered not 
only for the payments due to the in- 
jured man, but of his 
death, for the compensation due to his 


also, in case 


dependants. In the case we have re- 
ferred to the man, after having been 
incapacitated and drawing weekly pas 
had been 


twelve months, 


work earning full wages for 


ments for 
back at 
nine months, and then died of acute 
mania, which it was found was caused 
by the original accident. A person cas- 
ually employed is awarded compensa- 
tion on the wages from all his employ- 
it will the 
amount too trifling to care about; more- 
over, in case of death, it must be re- 
membered the compensation would be 
£150. 

We have in 
only been considering the direct lia- 
bility of an employer to his own em- 


ers, So not do to consider 


the above observations 


ployés; but in some cases an employer 
who employs a contractor may be made 
liable to the workmen of his contractor, 
under section 4 of the Act, and al- 
though he is entitled to claim an in- 
demnity from the contractor, yet this 
liability should be insured against, as 
the contractor might insolvent. 
This section is too technical to be dis- 


prove 


cussed here, but it appears to be lim- 
ited to contracts made by a principal 
“in the course of or for the purposes 
ot his trade or business.’ 

One word is necessary on the mean- 
Because 


ing of the word “accident.” 
the Act contains express provisions re- 
lating to certain industrial 
there is an impression that such dis- 


diseases 


eases alone can come within the mean- 
ing of the Act. This is not the case. 
Sub-section 10 of Section 8 especially 
provides that any disease caused by a 
personal injury by accident is not to be 
excluded. Under the Act of 1897 the 
Courts construed the word “accident” 
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very widely, so as to include such dis- 
contracted in the 
If a domes- 


eases as anthrax 
course of the employment. 
tic servant contracts measles from the 
children, is that an accident? That is 
a point likely to be litigated and to 
raise questions between insurers and 
assured, and it should be considered be- 
forehand when taking out a policy. 

We have endeavored to summarize 
briefly the heavy liabilities imposed on 
all employers of labor, great and small, 
by this ill-drafted and half-thought-out 
but extremely comprehensive measure, 
indicate the care that 


and also to 


The Outlook. 
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should be taken by those seeking in- 
demnity by insurance. Whether leg- 
islation such as this will tend to be of 
advantage to the working classes re- 
mains to be seen. It will certainly de- 
ter many of the 
putting honest work in the way of their 
even more unfortunate neighbors; it 
will enhance the cost of labor and tend 


poorer classes from 


to raise prices, and its principles are 
somewhat suggestive of those adopted 
by the community whose members at- 
tempted to attain affluence by taking in 


each other’s washing. 











PACHMANN: WITH A 


’achmann is the Verlaine or Whist- 
ler of the pianoforte. He has the head 
of a monk who has had commerce with 
the Devil, and it is whispered that he 
has sold his soul to the diabolical in- 
strument, which, since buying it, can 
speak in a human voice. The sounds 
torture him, as a wizard is tortured by 
the shapes he has invoked. He makes 
them dance for his pleasure, and you 
hear their breath come and go, in the 
swell and subsiding of those marvel- 
lous crescendos and diminuendos which 
set the strings pulsating like a sea. He 
listens for the sound, listens for the last 
echo of it after it is gone, and is caught 
away from us visibly into that unholy 
company. 

*achmann is the greatest player of 
the piano now living. He cannot inter- 
pret every kind of music, though his 
varied than he 
I have 


actual power is more 
has led the public to suppose. 
heard him play in private a show-piece 
of Liszt, a thunderous thing of im- 
mense difficulty, requiring a technique 
quite different from the _ technique 
which alone he cares to reveal to us; he 
had not played it for twenty years, and 


WORD ON GODOWSKY. 








exactly the right 
it demanded. 


with 


he played it 
crackling splendor that 
On the rare occasions when he plays 
Bach, something that no of our 
time has ever perceived or 


one 
rendered 
in that composer seems to be evoked, 
and Bach lives again, with something 
of that forgotten life which only the 
harpsichord can help us to remember 
under the fingers of other players. 
When I heard him play the Italian 
Concerto in F it seemed to the 
greatest thing he had ever done, and 
I said of it at the time that his art in it 
was like the art of Bach himself for 
Mozart 


me 


purity, poignancy, and clarity. 
and Weber are two of the composers 
whom he plays with the most natural 
instinct, for in both he finds and un- 
weaves that dainty web of bright mel- 
ody which Mozart made out of sunlight 
and Weber out of moonlight. There is 
nothing between him and them, as 
there is in Beethoven, for instance, 
who hides himself in the depths of a 
cloud, in the depths of wisdom, in the 


depths of the heart. And to Pachmann 


all this is as strange as mortal liresides 
He wanders round it, won- 


to a fairy. 
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dering at the great walls and bars that 
have been set about the faint, escaping 
spirit of flame. There is nothing hu- 
man in him, and 
wards humanity it slips from between 
his hands. What he seeks and finds 
in music is the ultimate 
thing in sound: the music, in fact. 

It has been complained that Pach- 
not intellectual, 
It is true 


as music turns to- 


inarticulate, 


mann’s readings are 
that he does not interpret. 
that he does not interpret between the 
brain and music, but he is able to dis- 
imprison sound, as no one has ever 
done with mortal hands, and the piano, 
when he touches it, becomes a joyous, 
disembodied thing, a voice and noth- 
ing more, but a voice which is music 
itself. To music to terms of 
human intelligence or of human 
lower it own 
Ariel. 
something in music, which we can ap- 


reduce 
even 
from its 


emotion is to 


region, where it is There is 
prehend only as sound, that comes to 
us out of heaven or hell, mocking the 
human agency that gives it speech, and 
taking flight beyond it. When Pach- 
mann plays a Prelude of Chopin, all 
that Chopin was conscious of saying in 
it will, no doubt, be there; it is all 
there, if Godowsky plays it: every note, 
every shade of expression, every 
heightening and quickening, everything 
that the notes actually say. But under 
Pachmann’s miraculous hands a mira- 
cle takes place; mystery comes about it 
like an atmosphere, an icy thrill trav- 
erses it, the terror and 
beauty that is not in the world envelop 


ecstasy of a 


it: we hear sounds that are awful and 
time and 
Pachmann’s 


crying outside 
space. Is it through 


nerves, or through ours, that this com- 


exquisite, 


munion takes place? Is it technique, 
temperament, touch, that reveals to us 
what we have never dreamed was hid- 
den in sounds? Could Pachmann him- 
self explain to us his own magic? 

He would tell us that he had prac- 
tised the piano with more patience than 
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others, that he had taken more trouble 
to acquire a certain touch which is 
really the only way to the secret of his 
instrument. He could tell you little 
more; but, if you saw his hands settle 
on the keys, and fly and poise there, as 
if they had nothing to do with the per- 
turbed, listening face that smiles away 
from them, you would know how little 
he had told you. Now let us ask 
Godowsky, whom Pachmann himself 
sets above all other pianists, what he 
has to tell us about the way in which 
he plays, 

When Godowsky plays he sits bent 
and motionless, as if picking out a pat- 
tern with his fingers. He 
keep surreptitious watch upon 
as they run swiftly on their appointed 


Seems to 


them, 


errands. There is no errand they are 
not nimble enough to carry without a 
stumble to the journey’s end. ‘They 
obey him as if in fear; they dare not 
turn the straight path; 
their whole aim is to get to the end of 
the journey, having done their 
faultlessly. Sometimes, but without 
relaxing his learned gravity, he plays a 


aside from 


task 


difficult game, as in the Paganini varia- 
tions of Brahms, which were done with 
a skill as sure and as soulless as Paga- 
nini’s may have been. Sometimes he 
forgets that the notes are living things, 
and tosses them about a little cruelly, 
They 

for 
How 


as if they were a juggler’s balls. 
drop like you 
them, because they are alive. 
Chopin suffers, when he plays the Pre- 
He 
throb; the scholar has driven out the 


stones: are sorry 


ludes! plays them without a 


mathemati- 
Minor 


magic; Chopin becomes a 
cian. In Brahms, in the G 
Rhapsody, you hear much more of what 
Brahms meant to do; for Brahms has 
set strange shapes dancing, like the 
skeletons “in the ghosts’ moonshine” 
in a ballad of Beddoes; and these bodi- 
less things take shape on the music, as 
Godowsky plays it unflinchingly, giving 
it to you exactly as it is, without com- 
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ment, Here his fidelity to every out- 
line of form becomes an interpretation. 
But Chopin is so much more than form 
that to follow every outline of it may 
be to leave Chopin out of the outline. 
’achmann, of all the interpreters of 
Chopin, is the most subtle, the 
likely to do for the most part 
Chopin wanted. The test, I 
the Third Scherzo. That 


great composition, one of the greatest 


one 
ost 
what 
think, is in 


umong Chopin's works, for it contains 
all his qualities in an intense measure, 
might have been thought less likely to 


be done perfectly by Pachmann than 


such Coleridge in music, such mur- 


murings out of paradise, as the Etude 


in F Minor (Op, 25, No. 2) or one of 


those Mazurkas in which Chopin is 


more poignantly fantastic in substance, 
and whimsical in rhythm, 


more wild 


than elsewhere in his music; and in- 
deed, as Pachmann played them, they 
and 


unchristened elves. 


lovely gambols of 


But in the Scherzo 


were strange 
he mastered this great, violent, heroic 
thing as he had the little 
freakish things and the trickling and 


mastered 


He gave meaning 
yet 


whispering things. 
to every part of its decoration, 
lost none of the splendor and wave-like 
motion of the whole tossing and eager 
sea of sound, 

Pachmann’s art, like Chopin's, which 
it perpetuates, is of that peculiarly mod- 
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ern kind which aims at giving the es- 
sence of things in their fine shades: “la 
nuance encor!” Is there, it may be 
asked, any essential thing left out in 
the process; do we have attenuation in 
what is certainly a way of sharpening 
The 


sharpened steel gains in what is most 


one’s steel to a very fine point? 


vital in its purpose by this very par- 
ing away of its substance; and why 
should not a form of art strike deeper 
for the same reason? Our only answer 
to Whistler and Verlaine is the exist- 
ence of Rodin and Wagner. There we 
have weight as well as sharpness; these 
giants fly. It was curious to hear, in 
the vast luminous music of the “Rhein- 
like about the 
earth, bare to its roots, not only an 
amplitude but a delicacy of fine shades 
not less realized than in Chopin. Wag- 
true, the lyric into 
drama, without losing its lyrical qual- 
ity. Yet there is no perfect lyric which 


is made less by the greatness of even 2 


gold,” flowing water 


ner, it is welds 


perfect drama. 

Chopin was once thought to be a draw- 
ing-room composer; Pachmann was 
once thought to be no “serious artist.” 
Both have triumphed, not because the 
taste of any public has improved, but 
because a few people who knew have 
whispered the truth to another, 


last it has leaked like a 


one 
and at out 
secret, 


Arthur Symons. 





A POSITION 


naval such 


that if we received from Germany, or 


Our position to-day is 
any Power equal to her in strength at 
sea, a sudden declaration of war, fol- 
lowed by immediate action, the situa- 
tion would be one of grave peril. 

We make this statement only after 
the most serious consideration, and af- 
ter ascertaining the views of persons 


not merely fully competent to express 


OF PERIL. 

an opinion on the facts, but unlikely to 
take an exaggerated or alarmist view 
There is 


through prejudice. 


nothing which we more strongly depre- 


party 


cate than newspaper scares in regard 
either to the Army or the Navy; but 
in view of the opinion which we feel 
bound to entertain, we should be guilty 
of a breach of duty if we did not speak 
out. 
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If the peril—and we cannot use any 
weaker word—of which we write were 
caused by a real lack of naval strength, 
either as regards ships or men, and so 
was, for the time at any rate, irreme- 
diable, we should consider it incumbent 
upon all hold their 
The present danger is not due 
to any We 
ships and enough men to make our po- 
sition not merely safe, but to place us 


good citizens to 
peace, 
have enough 


such cause. 


as far beyond risk of naval disaster 
as it is humanly possible for us to be 
placed. We are in a position of peril, 
not from material weakness, but solely 
(1) because of the faulty distribution of 
our naval force; (2) because of the lack 
of concentration of power; and (8) be- 
cause of the fact that for a considera- 
ble portion of our ships in home waters 
we substituted the of a 
“practically ready” fleet—that is, an un- 
ready fleet—for that of a fleet instantly 
Many men have ‘been 


have ideal 


ready for war. 


ruined in business because, though 
they 
serves of wealth, those reserves were 
not ready to meet an instant call. Just 


in the same way may we as a nation 


possessed enormously large re- 


be ruined, not because we are weak at 
sea in essentials, but because our im- 
mense strength is not instantly avail- 
able. 

It is, unfortunately, by no means a 
difficult task to point out the nature 
of our present weakness. The current 
number of the Navy League Journal 
gives a list of the tests by which one 
may discover whether a fleet is or is 
not instantly ready for war. We pro- 
pose to state those tests, adding one of 
our own, and then to apply them first 
to the only British naval force avail- 
able to resist a really sudden attack. 
Next we shall apply them to the for- 
eign fleet that under existing condi- 
tions is most likely to challenge our 
supremacy. Here are the conditions 
laid down by the writer in the Navy 
League Journal :— 
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(1) Force amply sufficient in the 
judgment of the commander-in-chief to 
enable the blow of the enemy to be 
parried and defeated, allowing for the 
fact that the enemy will almost cer- 
tainly have the initiative. 

(2) That force to be composed of 
ships under the personal command and 
control of the commander prior to hos- 
tilities, so that their training can be 
carried on under his eyes. 

(3) The ships of the force to be in 
good condition for war, and kept, as 
far as circumstances permit, fully pro- 
vided with coal, ammunition and stores, 
and in such a condition that they can 
move out and fight on the shortest 
notice. 

(4) The ships to be kept concentrated 
or so far concentrated that they can be 
assembled before the enemy can arrive 
and obtain contact with them, thus 
avoiding any risk of defeat in detail. 

(5) The training of the force to be 
carried out in such a manner that the 
tactics and shooting will be equal to 
the demand placed upon them in battle. 
The officers to be penetrated with the 
ideas and plans of the commander-in- 
chief, so that they can display initia- 
tive, which is out of the question when 
captains are not familiar with the in- 
tentions of their admiral. 

(6) The force never to be allowed to 
fall below the minimum which, in the 
opinion of the fighting officer, is needed 
for instant action, and when ships are 
withdrawn for refit or docking those 
units to be replaced. 


To these we will add— 


(7) The fleet instantly ready for war 
to which is entrusted the work of re- 
sisting an attack levied against our su- 
premacy at sea should be a fleet of all 
arms, That is, its commander, besides 
having the requisite strength in battle- 
ships and cruisers, should also have 
under his immediate command, and 
attached to his fleet as an integral por- 
tion of it, such a force of torpedo craft 
as will give him a true superiority 
over the eremy in that as in other re- 
spects. By an integral part is meant 
that the torpedo craft shall be exer- 
cised in peacetime with the fleet, and 
that the commanders of such craft 
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shall know the commander-in-chief of 
the fleet thoroughly, and shall be thor- 
oughly known by him. 


We venture to say without fear of 
contradiction that the fleet, or rather 
we must call it the body of ships, upon 
which the naval security of these is- 
lands now depends—that is, the Chan- 
nel and Home Fleets combined—does 
not in the true sense fulfil these condi- 
tions. The Channel Fleet is too weak, 
and the Home Fleet is only “practically 
ready.” If the Cabinet will make an 
independent inquiry the matter, 
they will find that the conditions just 
named do not prevail. (1) The force at 
the command of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Channel Fleet is not am- 
ply sufficient, in his judgment, “to en- 
able the blow of an enemy to be par- 
defeated.” (2) The naval 
which we are relying for 


into 


and 
upon 


ried 
force 
our safety in home waters is not, as 
a whole, composed of ships which 
been “under the personal coi- 


commander 


have 
mand 
prior to hostilities,’ 


of one 
’ and their training 
his 


and control 


is not being “carried on under 


eyes.” (3) The ships of the force as a 
whole are not “in good condition for 
war,” and are not “fully provided with 
coal, ammunition, and and 
therefore could not move out and fight 
on the (4) The ships are not 
kept concentrated in such a way that 


stores,” 
instant. 


they could assemble before the enemy 
could arrive and obtain contact with 
them, thus eliminating any risk of de- 
feat in detail. (5) The training of the 
force has not been carried out, and is 
not being carried out, in such a way 
that there is the mutual 
trust between the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Captains. (6) That part of the 
force which is ready for instant action 
has fallen below the minimum which 
in the opinion of those on whom the 
shock would fall is needed for instant 
Finally, the fleet which 


necessary 


action, (7) 
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must receive the first shock—that is, 
the Channel Fleet—is not a fleet of all 
urms in the true sense. The torpedo 
craft on which it would rely do not ful- 
fil the conditions stated above. 

When we make an appeal to the 
Cabinet as a whole to consider this 
momentous question, let us assure our 
that make it in no 
party sense. We repudiate with indig- 
nation the monstrous suggestions that 
have been occasionally made that Min- 
isters are either individually or col- 
lectively indifferent to our naval secu- 
rity. 


countrymen we 


They are, of course, as anxious to 
maintain the safety of the nation as 
their political rivals. Further, we are 
fully aware that the present situation is 
in no,sense due to any economies in 
naval expenditures that have been or- 
dered by the Government. Those econ- 
omies are not the source of our naval 
weakness, and we are convinced that 
no member of the present Government 
would run the slightest risk in order to 
The 


question of a lesser or a greater expend- 


show a saving upon the Fleet. 


iture has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter which we are now discuss- 
ing, and with regard to which we make 
our appeal to the Cabinet. 

If, after applying the 
above to our naval forces in 
waters, the Cabinet apply similar tests 
to the German High Sea Fleet, it will, 
we believe, be found that though the 
truth, much 
smaller naval resources than we have, 
their High Sea Fleet is in a position of 


tests given 


home 


Germans have, in very 


immediate superiority (1) because it is 
instantly ready for action; (2) because 
it is concentrated; (8) because it is con- 
stantly moving in company; (4) because 
it is under one supreme command; and 
(5) because it is a fleet of all arms of 
which the torpedo craft are an integral 
and most important part,—because, in 
a word, it is not a “practically ready” 
but an instantly ready fleet. For these 
reasons it is a fleet which at the mo- 
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ment is in a position to overcome the 
naval force which we could bring 
against it in case of a sudden declara- 
tion of hostilities followed by immedi- 
ate action,—action like that taken by 
Japan at the outbreak of the war with 
Russia. To argue that Germany does 
not mean to attack us is idle. We do 
not want a security which rests upon 
the good intentions of Germany, even 
though we may be convinced of those 
good intentions, but upon something 
much firmer and more absolute. We 
want to be secure, not because of the 
peaceful aspirations of our neighbors, 
but because of our own intrinsic power, 

Before leaving the subject we will 
quote a note added to the article in the 
Vavy League Journal giving the exact 
figures in regard to the Channel Fleet, 
und ask our readers to mark them care- 


fully :— 


Note—The main British Fleet, the 
Channel Fleet, consists of the following 
units, which are all that are perma- 
nently under the orders of its Admiral, 
and has at the present moment the fol- 
lowing nominal strength: Battleships, 
14; armored cruisers, 4; protected cruis- 
ers, 3. The First Cruiser Squadron, 
usually attached to the Channel Fleet, 
is now in American waters. Its place 
is temporarily taken by the Fifth 
Cruiser Squadron. No destroyers are 
permanently attached to the Admiral’s 
command, but 24 are temporarily 
placed at his disposal. 


At the same time, the German High 
battle- 
eight 


Fleet consists of sixteen 
ships, four armored 
small cruisers, and forty to fifty de- 
of course be urged 
not counted our Home 
therefore our whole 
Our answer is 


Sea 
cruisers, 
stroyers. It will 
that we have 
Fieet, and that 
argument is vitiated. 
that the Home Fleet is not an instantly 
ready fleet, but “practically 
ready” fleet, (1) because it is not under 
the immediate and direct command of 
the commander of the Channel Fleet; 


only a 
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(2) because it is not concentrated; (3) 
because a large portion of its vessels 
have only nucleus crews on board; (4) 
because it has not been trained to act 
as a fleet either by itself or with the 
It is, in fact, not a true 
fortuitous 


Channel Fleet. 
fleet, but a more or 
concourse of naval 

It will be asked how a state of things 
so strange can have arisen, and how, 
naval 


less 


atoms. 


while we have overwhelming 
capital, we seem to be in the position 
of a man who is in deep anxiety as to 
whether he will be able to meet his ob- 
ligations from day to day. The 
plete answer is too long to give here, 
found in a 


colm- 
but in essence it is to be 
fact for which the late Government are 
quite as the present. 
Both Governments, but chiefly the late 
Government—for they began it—are 
guilty of spoiling a good permanent of- 
ficial, expert, or naval servant of the 
State—whatever like to call 
him—by endowing him with virtually 
The present condi- 


responsible as 


we may 
unlimited power. 
tion of things has arisen because Sir 
John Fisher is, and has been during the 
last two or three years, the possessor 
of uncontrolled authority over our 
Navy. Until a proper control is exer- 
cised over him, as over other servants 
of the State, by our rulers, and until 
common-sense and prudence are made 
to prevail even over expert opinion, the 
perils which we are pointing out will 
continue, To be quite plain, Sir John 
Fisher is one of those men whom pre- 
dominant influence and absolute power 
render reckless. Power has gone to 
his head. But after all, he is not to 
blame for that so much as those who, 
contrary to all the traditions of the Ser- 
vice and of our political system, show- 
ered and upon 
him. 

We shall, of 
sensationalism and of a 
desire to attract attention to itself by 
what we have written. Such accusa- 


power responsibility 


be accused of 
newspaper's 


course, 
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tions we are perfectly willing to en- 
dure if we can only induce the present 
Cabinet to face the naval situation and 
to realize its peril. Let them remem- 
ber that to put the matter right is, hap- 
pily, difficult 
Only a few months ago we had under 


by no means a task. 
Admiral Wilson a fleet which in most 
particulars satisfied the conditions laid 
down above, and was, at any rate, 
fully equal to the tasks imposed on it. 
There is nothing to prevent such a fleet 
being called into existence again, 
either under the present Commander- 
in-Chief of the Fleet or an- 
other, And that, 
though we doubt 


Lord Charles Beresford’s ability as a 


Channel! 
here let us say 
have no reason to 
hava! officer, we hold no brief for him, 
do not write in his interests, and have 
not the slightest wish to pit him against 
Sir John Fisher. It is, of course, noto- 
rious that Lord Charles Beresford is al- 
leged to be anxious, nay, alarmed, and 
convinced that he is not in a position 
to do what he would be called upon to 
do if we were subjected to a sudden 
attack. We do not, however, want to 
make the rumored opinion of Lord 
Charles Beresford, even if the whispers 
as to his opinion should prove to be 
true, or of the Admirals and Captains 
under his command, or even the gen- 
eral opinion of sailors afloat, the ground 
for our reiterated declaration that the 
present position is one of peril. Our 
appeal is not to rumor, but to 
mon-sense and to facts, which 
The Spectator. 


com- 
‘an be 
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judged by the members of the present 
Government as well as by any naval of- 
ficer. We ask the Cabinet to look at 
matters for themselves, and not to be 
put off by the opinion of this or that 
expert. Finally, we ask them as pa- 
triotic men not to yield to the tempta- 
tion to harden their hearts in this mat- 
ter, and to say: “The attack that is be- 
ing made upon the Navy is part of 
the party game, part of the Opposition’s 
desire to pretend that we are all Little 
Englanders and indifferent to the 
needs of the Empire and the nation. 
Such attacks we can only treat with the 
contempt they deserve.” For such at- 
tacks we, too, have nothing but con- 
tempt; but we can assure the Ministry 
that this is not a case in point, and that 
among those who are most anxious at 
the present moment are to be found 
men who wish the Government well, 
and have quite as much confidence in 
their sense of patriotic duty as in that 
of their opponents. Another proof, and 
a conclusive proof, that this is no party 
attack is to be found in the fact that it 
has received no encouragement from 
the Leader of the Opposition, and that 
the opinions expressed in the Press 
have not followed the line of party 
cleavage. The non-party character of 
the view we have expressed is further 
illustrated by what took place in the 
House of Lords on Thursday. The 
matter is thus not complicated by party 
but judged on its 


feeling, may be 


merits, 
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It was Saturday night, and to Eng: 
lish people there is always something 
a little voluptuous in the thought. 
Even the classes that never work then 
feel a sanctified right to relaxation. 

Down the Strand the audiences were 
pouring out of the theatres, and one of 


the fashionable restaurants began to 
fill rapidly. Passing through wide en- 
trance courts and down marble steps 
covered with crimson carpet, the men 
and women vanished into cloak-rooms, 
and issued out again in undisguised 


splendor to face the grave managers 
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standing ready to exclude one 
whose dress did not comply with the 
recognized The 
built on two levels, with a low flight of 


any 


fashion. salon was 
between. Pillars and a glass 
partition further divided it, giving a 
sense of quiet and privacy, but reveal- 
ing long vistas of faint and various 
The chief feeling of color was 


steps 


lights. 
pale yellow, but this was mitigated by 
white marble, white paint, the white 
cloths on the separate tables, and the 
delicate grays and pinks of large square 
shades that hung over each 
lamp. On the higher level near the en- 
trance, a string band played quiet mu- 
sic from time to time—so quiet and un- 
obtrusive that its insignificance harmo- 
nized with the conversation rather than 
interrupted it. At the furthest end of 
the lower salon, the outer wall was of 
glass, so that the pale beauty of the in- 
terior was carried on into the dark, 
among plane trees glimmering to the 
are lamps of a broad road, and through 
the plane trees the water of the black 
and there be seen, 
large but waning 


electric 


could here 
under a 


river 
flowing 
moon. 

Tables had been engaged beforehand, 
and as each party arrived in twos, or 
threes, or fours, they could read their 
title clear upon a long list prepared by 
the head waiter. Standing at the cen- 
tral entrance, he allotted the numbers, 
judge among the 
shades. Where each party was set, 
there it fed, for weal or woe. The 
hour had come, the food was ready, the 
napkins were opened, Supper began, 
and from table to table waiters in gold- 
braided uniforms bore the separate 
dishes, while the music gave out a soft 
but encouraging strain. 

Like profound emotion, the theatre in- 
duces hunger, and though since morn- 
ing light this was the fifth meal to 
every there, and the seventh to 
many, it was none the less welcome to 
all, Only three of the previous meals 


inexorable as a 


one 
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had been as large, and only one larger. 
The early tea and bread-and-butter in 
bed, the little something about eleven, 
and the afternoon tea with sandwiches 
and cake hardly deserved to rank as 
meals in comparison. But indeed the 
supper itself was light and simple com- 
pared to the dinner of nearly four hours 
earlier. Just some soup refined from 
fish 
sea things, the most delicate parts of a 
flock of sheep with peas, a choice of 
various birds and animals cold, 


oxen, served in a sauce of other 


and 
paper baskets filled with creams of pe- 
culiar flavors—that was all. Cham- 
pagne to drink, coffee to finish; it 
would be hard for a chef to devise a 
work of art more classic in simplicity. 
To have offered might have 
seemed a little gross, almost insolent, 


more 


as though suggesting a previous insuf- 
ficiency. 

Rose bushes covered with 
stood in the light and warmth of the 
entrance lounge beside the band, and 
on each of the tables was a glass vase 
of fresh-cut flowers—carnations, sweet 
peas, and other things of faint and har- 
monious hues. Round them sat men 
and women, pale or dark or red. At 
some tables the people were distinctive 
and of obvious types. A party of 
youths, conscious of maturity, and de- 
termined to drink life to the dregs, sat 
primly on their chairs and talked as 
they had heard their elders talk before 
them. A young girl in high-breasted 
gown, with the Greek key-pattern 
round the edge and golden fillets in 
her yellow hair, sat opposite an oldish 
man, dark and bald, who watched an- 
other girl at a far-off table, with sim- 
ple, high-breasted gown and golden fil- 
lets in her hair. At another table sat 
a monstrous woman in silks, whose lit- 
tle green eyes glittered above her bulg- 
ing cheeks. Opposite was her mon- 
strous mate. His little eyes glittered 
too, and on the back of his neck the 
ridges of fat rose like waves. Between 


blossom 
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them ate their little daughter, fit off- 
spring of a table d’héte. Her pale hair 
was tied with a pale bow, her frock 
cut like a child’s pinafore, and, in si- 
lence unrelieved, she ran the course 
that was set before her. These were 
personalities distinct and immediately 
perceived, but over the rest there hung 
a common resemblance such as per- 
vades an Asiatic race or the cattle of 
our different counties. They were not 
exactly alike, and they could tell each 
other apart quite easily, just as the 
Chinese can, But in men and women 
could be seen the underlying type— 
solid, large-limbed, and large-featured. 
‘Their eyes were rather prominent, their 
noses high, their jaws heavy, and 
mouths rather like a horse’s mouth. 
The men were early bald, the women 
full-figured, and at the meeting point 
of their dresses in front diamonds 
Shone. Round their necks they had 
wound strings of pearls or rough little 
lumps of pearly stuff, and even the 
plainest tried te win beauty by binding 
her hair with bands and glittering 
things. They talked without vivacity, 
and laughed under compulsion, main- 
taining without effort the vacant looks 
-of leisure. 

It was not an aristocratic class, nei- 
ther were they professional, still less 
were they improper. The two girls in 
classic gowns might have been theatri 
cal, but the other women were not the- 
atrical, and no gleam of the struggle 
for life illumined their faces. The men 
had not the commercial look nor even 
the speculator’s look. They had only 
the look of the unemployed, comforted 
What class to call them 
could not be decided. They were a 
new race, fresh from the world, the 
last product of creation—a supper class, 
adapted to the environment of recently 
Three things, 


by plenty. 


developed restaurants. 
said the wise man, were too wonderful 
for him, yea, four, which he knew not— 
the way of the eagle, the serpent, the 
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ship and a man with a maid. But he 
might add a fifth wonder now—the way 
so many people have of owning two to 
five thousand a year. 

(Men, women, and girls, they ate and 
then they drank. They ate and drank 
again. But when the first pangs of 
hunger were soothed, and the wine set 
about its inscrutable business, the noise 
of voices rose higher. The insignifi- 
cance of the music still harmonized 
with the human conversation as a per- 
petual undertone, but its continuance 
was drowned and forgotten. The table 
of youths told stories; the companions 
of the classic girls cast devouring looks 
over their glasses; the fat man and 
woman gasped for breath, with eyes 
glazed, and mouths half open; the little 
girl with a bow sat almost sated; the 
large men and women laughed and 
shouted to be heard. A mingled smell 
arose of flowers and powder and scents, 
and of living flesh and flesh that was 
cooked. The air grew hot with human 
warmth. The fragrance of coffee was 
added to the other smells. Men leant 
back heavily on their chairs. Women’s 
eyes met theirs with comfortable reple- 
The noise increased. The mu- 
sic swelled its sound. In perfect se- 
curity the body took its ease. The sat- 
isfaction of life was near its utmost 
height, when suddenly half the lights 
went out, because the Lord’s Day had 


tion. 


begun. 

There was a hush, and at some of 
the tables people stood up and began 
One by one more lamps went 
out and more A glimmering 
darkness filled the The are 
lights on the road outside threw white 
gleams here and there; the plane trees 
became more visible through the glass, 
and the large but waning moon was 
dimly seen, blurred by rainy clouds. 
The people had all risen now, and were 
like indis- 

women's 


to move. 
again. 
room, 


moving among the tables, 
tinguishable ghosts. The 
dresses had turned to gray and misty 
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film, flashing here and there as some 
jewel caught the distant rays. Like 
children in the dark, they spoke hardly 
above whispers, but stood for a mo- 
ment as dim and uncertain forms under 
the light malign, and for that moment 
they became spirits, disembodied and 
immortal, as though their creation had 
no beginning and their existence could 
never cease. 

Incalculable and lamentable souls 
they seemed, full of unknown capaci- 
ties, but already tottering on the edge 
of that circle in hell where cold and 
heavy rain falls for ever—a mingled 
rain of large hail and snow and black 
water pouring through the darkened 
air. There the ground stinks of putre- 
faction, and under the rain the spirits 
howl like dogs, turning first one side 
to its fury and then the other. They 
are blind, and their bodies are but 
an empty semblance, inseparably com- 
mingled with the filthy downpour. 
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Nevertheless, the Worm Cerberus, with 
three throats and belly wide as theirs 
once was, clutches and flays and tears 
them into shreds, while from the circle 
just below they may hear the god of 
money calling upon King Satan with 
obscure and inarticulate tongue. For 
it is the third circle they are in—the 
circle of the gluttonous desire. 

But unconscious of peril as of immor- 
tality, the well-fed and heavy ghosts es- 
caped gibbering up the stairs, collected 
their cloaks, and passed out into the 
city’s filthy rain. In hansoms and mo- 
tors they sniffed the Sabbath air with 
satisfaction, looking forward securely 
to a warm and restful night before 
breakfast rose again. But to hunger 
watching them, it was a dubious con- 
solation to reflect that perhaps they 
were only mortal after all, and would 
never suffer a worse hell than they 
were suffering now. 
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King Edward, as well as King Victor 
Emmanuel and President Roosevelt, 
has personally shown interest in the 
scheme for the international Keats and 
Shelley Memorial in Rome. The house 
in the Piazza di Suagna where Keats 
died has been and Lord 
Crewe and his colleagues are anxious 


acquired, 


that the rooms once occupied by Keats 
should be furnished with bookshelves 
editions of the 
works of the two poets and literature 


and cases to contain 


of all kinds connected with them, as 
Of the 105,- 
000 lire purchase-money, the sum of 
The commit- 
to put the 


well as personal relics. 


15,000 lire is still unpaid. 

that 
scheme on a sound basis there should 
be a capital of 50,000 lire for mainte- 
The King of Italy, it 


tee are of opinion 


nance purposes. 


is hoped, will be present at the open- 
ing in the autumn. 


Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe, author, 
among other works, of “London of To- 
day,” has written a history of “No 10, 
Downing Street,” with the historic as- 
sociations which cling not only to that 
famous house but to its immediate sur- 
roundings—in about the 
which after Sir 
Downing, the seventeenth century sol- 
dier and politician called by Colbert 
le plus grand querelleur des diplomates de 
The of the 
which has been the official residence of 
the First Lord of the Treasury since 
the days of Sir Robert Walpole, has 
not hitherto, apparently, told in 


and street 


was named James 


son temps. story house, 


been 


book form; and in writing his history 
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Mr. Pascoe has had access to the col- 
lection of letters and other papers re- 
“No, 10” preserved in the 
The illustrations will in- 


lating to 
house itself. 
clude a series of drawings by C. E. 
The au- 
also succeeded in obtaining 
sareer of Sir 
from Harvard Uni- 
versity, Downing 
graduate, and from Downing College, 


Flower, reproduced in color. 
thor 
new 


has 
information on the 
James Downing 
where was second 


Cambridge. 


‘ 
records 


“Through Savage Burope,” 
the adventures of Mr. Harry De Windt 
in the Balkan States and Russia: re- 
gions in which the principal effect of 
congregation in the 
present state of national development, 
to be popular demonstrations of bar- 
barity far greater than that exhibited 
Savage indeed many of 


towns seems, in 


in villages, 
these states seem as he presents them, 
both as he actually found them, and in 
their records during the last few years, 
and his book outdoes whole libraries 
of Utopian novels in its stories. Also 
it is surprising here and there; as for 
instance when it shows that Bulgaria 
is about as well prepared for defence 
as any country in Europe, and is not 
precisely a happy hunting ground for 
the atrocities with which the average 
man idly fancies that she is perennially 
haunted, In Servia Mr. De Windt had 
the pleasure of accepting the hospital- 
ity of one of the late king’s assassins, 
a privilege of which he was uncon- 
scious at the time, and he heard and 
repeats the story of the 
double murder upon which the present 
dynasty is based. The last three chap- 
ters consider “The Red Flag in Rus- 
sia” and confirm the wildest tales of 
the general restlessness and distrustful 


complete 


terror among the better class of citi- 
zens in many districts. The material 
for this work for the 


was collected 
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Westminster Gazette, and is accom- 
panied by about 125 pictures pleasantly 
varied in subject, and unhackneyed in 
any way. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The 
seldom 


tale so 
locality 


hero of an amusing 

feels its humor, a 
abounding in absurdity and 
ness is so seldom complacent, 
that the Rey. P. H. Ditchfield’s many 
old English manners and 
customs fill one with doubt that 
Merry England the entirely 
pleasing place which its eulogists 
would have their readers believe. For 
instance, “The Parish Clerk,” his latest 
publication, is such a treasury of anec- 
dote, such a portrait gallery of quaint 
personages that even as one smiles, one 
is thankful for living in an age and 
time in which eccentricity is less com- 
mon. Mr. Ditchfield himself naturally 
sympathizes with the mortification and 
grief of clergymen forced to employ as- 
sistants so unfit for their work, and 
does not allow his own or the reader's 
perception of the humor of their in- 
adequacy to degenerate into malice. It 
is this gentle self-restraint which 
makes the book delightful. 
its amusing quality the book is a noble 
record of the good and worthy and pub- 
lic spirited clerks who have adorned 
their office in parishes having a high 
level of intelligence, and the chapter on 
“The Worshipful Company of Parish 
Clerks” is as pleasing a bit of history 
as could be desired. ‘The Clerk in Lit- 
erature,” “The Clerks in London” and 
“Clerkenwell and the Clerks’ Plays” 
are full of curious knowledge. Hence- 
forth, the parish clerk should be well 
known of all men, and all the more, 
because his story is printed in a book 
so easily held in the hand, and having 
so handsome a page. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 


quaint- 


self 


books on 


was 


Besides 








